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REPORT ON THE PLASTICS INDUSTRY 

SECTION I—GENERAL. 

1. Reference to the Board. —(a) The original application for protec¬ 
tion or assistance to the plastics industry was made to the Goveran;ent 
of India in the Ministry of Coiameree by the Kiron Products, Bengal, on 
13th July, 1947. On 29th November, 1947, the All-India Plastics Manu- 
faetnrers’ Association submitted a representation in which it drew the 
attention of Government to the fact that the industry, having develop¬ 
ed largely during the war, bad to face serious competition from import¬ 
ed plastic goods, specially from the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America. At the same time, the only firm manufacturing 
moulding powder on a (iommercial scale and used in the produclion of 
plastic goods, namely, the Industrial Plasties Corpor.ation, Bombay, 
applied for protection or assistance to the moulding powder industr3n 
Accordingly, the Government of India in the Ministry of Commerce 
remitted to the Tariff Board for inquirv’^ the case of “plastic goods in¬ 
cluding moulding powder used in the manufacture thereof.’’ in .heir 
Resolution No. I-T(4)|48, dated 20th March 1948. read with paragraphs 
2 and V of the Department of Commerce Resolution No. 218-T(55)i45, 
dated 3rd November, 1945, and paragraph 4 of the Resolution of the 
same number dated lOth Pehniary 194G. 

(h) Subsequeiut to the reference made in the Resolution No. I- 
T(4)|48, dated 20th March 1948, the Ministry of Commerce in their 
letter No. 33-T(l)|47, dated 18th March 1949, rocniested the Board to 
include spectacle frames manufactured from imported cellulose acetate 
and cellulose nitrate within the scope of the inquiry. 

(e) Government further directed that, ip accordance with the de¬ 
cision of the Inter-Departmental Meeting held on 29th Repteraher. 1948, 
which was convened to consider the question of the abolition or reduc¬ 
tion of 'he import duty on '■ertain indu.strial raw materials, the q\iestion 
of the abolition of or reduction in the imDort duty on celluloid, cellu¬ 
lose acetate, and cellulose biityrnte, which are used in the menufnetnre 
of plastic goods, should also bo talcen up by the TerifT Board vchile con¬ 
sidering the claim for production of the plasties industry, in pursuance 
of Ministry of Commerce letter No. 38-T(1)147, dated 2lst October, 
1948. 

(d) As in the case of other industries started nr developed during 
the war, the Board has been ashed to report whether t'le plastics in¬ 
dustry (including moulding powder) satisPeq the following condi¬ 
tions:— 

“(1) that it is established and conducted ou sound business 
linos ; and 

(2) (a) that, having regard to the natural or economic ad¬ 
vantages enjoyed hv the industry and it? aclnal or prob¬ 
able costs, it ’s lilcelv- within a reasonable time- to develop 
snffieientiy to be .able +o e--rry op suecessfnlir wilbout 
protection or State assistance ; or 
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(1b) tkat it ia aa industry to which it is desirable in the national 
intareet to grant protection or assistance and that the prob¬ 
able eoat of such protection or assistance to the community 
is not excessive. 

“Where a claim to protection or aBSistance is found to be estab¬ 
lished, i.e. if condition (1) and condition 2(a) or (b) are satisfied, the 
Board will recommend:— 

(i) whether, at what rate and in rospoet of wliat articles, or 

class or description of articles, a protective duty should bo 
imposed. 

(ii) what additional or alternative measures should he taken 

to protect or assist the industry ; and 

(iii) for what period, not exceeding three years, the tariff or 

other measures recommended should remain in force. 

“In making its recommendations, the Board will give due weight 
to the interests of the consumers in the light of the prevailing condi¬ 
tions, and also consider how its recommendations would affect indiis- 
triea using the articles in respect of which protection might be grant¬ 
ed.” 

2. Icope of the inqtiiry.—^The inqniry covers the following branches 
of the plastics industry, namely— 

(a) moulding powders and resins, such as phenol-formaldehyde 

moulding powder, ur«a.,formaldchyde moulding powder, 
cellulose acetate, cellulose nitrate, cellulose butyrate, poly¬ 
styrene, polyvinyl chloride, casein ; 

(b) semi-fahriented plastic materials, such as sheets, tubes, and 

rods made of methacrylate, cellulose acetate, cellulose 
nitrate, casein ; 

(o) all kinds of finished articles made of plastic suhstanccs. 

3. Method of inquiry.—(a) On 6tli April, 1949, the Board issued a 
press communique inviting associations, firms or persons, including pro¬ 
ducers, importers and consumers interested in this industry or depend¬ 
ing upon it for their raw materials, who w'ished their views to bo con- 
•idered by the Board, to submit their representations in terms of the 
queiitionnaires issued by the Board. The Board also invited the 
various Provincial and State Governments as well as Chambers of Com¬ 
merce to communicate their views on the question of the grant of pro¬ 
tection to the industry. A list of persons, firms, associations and otiiers 
to whom questionnaires were issued and from whom memoranda or 
replies were received is given in Appendix I. Steps were also taken 
by the Board, in co-operation with the Director-General of Commercial 
rntclligencc and Statistics and the various Collectors of Customs, to 
collect a* accurately a* possible statistics of imports of moulding 
powder and finished plasticware as sneh figure.s are not separately 
nuamtaineHl at presont. 



(k) in Tiew of the wide range of articles comprised in the 
“plaitie good*,” it was decided, in consultation with the Direotorate-Q«B,». 
ral of Industries and Supplies and the Ail-India Plastics Manufactui'ers’ 
Aaaociation, that the following items should be taken for pjjrposes of 
•••ting aa representing a cross-section of the industry;— 

(i) Industrial accessaries. —Wall plugs ; ceiling roses ; switches;; 

rods or tubes ; beltings and ribbons. 

(ii) Utility articles, —Combs; knitting needles; soap boxes; bottle 

caps ; umbrella handies. 

The following eight factories were selected by the Board foi; oQst 
imTeitigation 

(i) The Industrial Plasties Corporation (TIPCO), Bombay. 

(ii) Indian Plastics, Ltd., Bombay. 

(iii) Hindustan Plastics, Ltd., Bombay. 

(It) Dominion Plasties Industries, Bombay. 

(v) Plastics Products, Ltd., Kanpur. 

,{Ti), The Government Electric Factory, Bangalore. 

X^ii) plastic Moulders, Ltd., Calcutta. 

Bright Brothers, Ltd., Bombay. 

The accounts of the above-named factories were examined in detail 
by Hr. S. V. liajan. Cost Accountant attached to the Board, a,lpng jritk 
th« Board’s Technical Adviser, Mr. S.S. Mehta. 

(c) A statement showing the dates of visit to the factories by the 
Preaident, Members, Secretary and other officers of the Board, is given 
in Appendix II. The public inquiry was held in Bombay on 14th and 
13th June, 1949. A list of persons who attended the inquiry and who 
w«« examined by the Board will be found in Appendix HI. 

4. Importance of the plastics industry in the national economy. — The 
number and variety of articles made of plastic substances indicate that 
f«w industries have such a wide range of products with possibilities of 
th»ir utilisation in diverse ways as the phtstics industry. Within two 
decades, plastic products have become tbe basic materials for industrial 
and constructional purposes. The flexibility with which plastic materials 
can be worked makes them simpler and cheaper than metal, wood stones, 
ceramics or glass. Although plastics, particularly on the synthetic side, 
cannot completely replace natural materials even in textiles, rubber or 
leather, it can be confidently expected that, with th© industrialisation 
of the country and in view of the various electrification schemes, plastic 
articles are and will be increasingly required in the manufacture of 
machine parts, electric gear, automobile and aircraft construction, be- 
•ides a multitude of domestic requirements. Apart from the wide range 
•f uses, the plastics industry offers possibilities of assisting in the es¬ 
tablishment of a fully developed chemical industry in the country. Thd 
branches of the chemical industry which may be regarded as basic in the 
production of plastics are : (1) coal distillation products, inclndiuf 
tFosa derived from coke, tar and coal gas ; (2) alkalis and chlorine ; 
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(3) alcohols and allied products ; (4) calciixm carbide and allied 

products ; (,&) cellulose industries. Many of the raw materials used 

in the manufaciure of plasties r;re m the nature of intermediate chemi¬ 
cals because tf.ey constitute a link between the ultimate raw; materials 
and the linishad articles. The plasties industry thus offers a wide 
scope for the utilisation of varkus products of the chemical industry 
whose de-v’clv^au nt is \ital to national security. We are, therefore, of 
the opinion thai ii.e ccononie davclopment of the plastic industry is 
a metier of k'f n L?.uec both on Its o'.vn account and bbpause of its 
inhutinee on the developmeut and maintenance of basic chemical in¬ 
dustries. 


5. PrEKont position of tbo plastics industry in India.—(a) The plas¬ 
tics industry iii India has been largely developed during the last world 
war. j-JefoiG the war’, thero were about a dozen moulding concerns 
maniifiieturirig celluloid and other articles out of imported moulding 
powders and senii-fahricatcd plastic goods. The difficulty of importing 
moulding powders during the war led to the manufacture of phenol- 
formaldehyde nronlcliug powder by a few concerns. The Government 
Electric Eael;ory at Bangalore started manufacture of moulding powder 
on a pilot plant scale. Two other concerns also manufacture moulding 
powder ; fuie of them, the Indian Piastic.s, Ltd., Bombay, has hitherto 
manufaetuvod it for its own rccpuremculs ; the other concei-n, the Plas¬ 
tic Produels of India, Ltd., Satara, has not .so far placed its product on 
the market. The ludustrial Plastics Coi’poratiou, Bombay, alone produces 
phenol-formiiJddiyde pOAvder on a commercial scale for supply to moulders. 
The other types of moulding powders and resins, such as urea-formal¬ 
dehyde cellulose acetate, ccUolose nitrate, cre.sol-formaldehyde and poly- 
strync, are i/jl imported at, present, 'i'hcre is no production of plastic 
sheets or laminates in initia. A few machines for the production of 
tube.s ami rods have been iimtrlicd in two or three factories, but 
their proauction is very limited. The nianu meture of plastic articles 
eompri!ie,s f-ivir branches, ramely, (i) coinpresaion moulding ; (ii) in¬ 
jection moulding ; (iii) exlrnskni and (iv) fabrication. There are at 
present about 60 firms engaged in the manufactui’e of plastic goods 
under the four branches mentioned above. 

(b) The plasties industry, as already observed, developed at a time 
when imports of finished plasticware were curtailed during the Wat. 
In the ab.seuce of the production of moulding powders and semi-fabri¬ 
cated goods, Avhich, in turn, depends upon a well-developed chemical 
industry for supplying the necessary basic materials, only the moulding 
and fabricating sections of tlie industiy, using imported raw materials, 
have been established. Apart from this drawback, the industry also 
suffers from certain other tecb’TicHl handicaps from the point of view 
of organi.satiou, equipment and inachineiy On the compression mould¬ 
ing side, for example, although a few machines have been recently in¬ 
stalled, a number of obsolete machines is still operating at low levels of 
eSicieuey. Ehirther. our cost investig.alion has disclosed that expendi¬ 
ture on repairs and maintenance is disproportionate to the value of the 
machinery and to the amount set aside for depreciation. The injec¬ 
tion raouldiug side la limited to the production of utility articles sucM 



as combs, bangles and soap-boxes. The extrusion side has only recently 
been developed by a few firms. Owing to lack of experience m this 
line, the range of products ia limited to suen items as watch straps, 
belts ciiid ro(l.s for knitting needles, h.abrication is resi-ricted to a few, 
utility articles. Moat of the piouacrixm in tins .line comes under tho 
category of ^^faiicy goodswith the exception of timorella bandies, 
spectacle frames and fountain pens. The development of this section 
of the industry depends upon the development of local manufacture 
of semi-fabricated articles. 

(c) The quality of the plastiewar.-' dopendg also on the quality oB 
moulds and dies. Mould-making is, therefore, regarded as an integral 
part of the iadnstry. Wluie ir .otf'C.- coii'';rri.-'. depend for the 

supply of their moulds on tool-iuabers and designers who specialise 
ill this work, in oiir countc/ tile leonid'', ir? mostly imported at pre¬ 
sent. Apart from the fact that the ’m:(.''.-.’iactnre of moulds is a highly, 
speciali.sed .ioh, the pTlp.oinal difhculty in turning cut moulds lies in 
obtaining special alloy steel whi-ch has to be in!|.)ortecl. Nearly a dozen 
plastic factories have installed machinery' for the manufacture of 
moulds in their own woTkiI:ous ; but the v.'nrk is still in an experi¬ 
mental stage. The menufEetarers of electrical accessories also require 
bra.s .=3 parts and spring steel wire v'hieh are also mostly imported at 
present. 


SECTION II—MOULDING POWDER 

6. Raw materials.—As already stated, only phenol-formaldehyde 
moulding poivdar i.s at present nredueed in India. The raw materials 
required for the manufacture of phenol-forinaldohyde moulding powder 
are phenol, formaldehyde, woodflonr, hexamethylenetetramine (hexanjine)' 
small quantities of sulxihnric acid, stearic acid, li.me and niegneKium com- 
ponnds. Phenol is manu-faetured in India on a small scale by two' firms, 
the Bararee Coke Coinn,e,nv and the Pibalimar Tar Products, both of Cal- 
entta ; but their production, is not avail filtle to the m on ■cling noivder in- 
du,stry. Pheriiol is, therefore, imported at present from the United 
Utates of Am.eriea. Ponnaldehyde and hoxamine are iniuorted from 
the United KingdoTO. Woodflonr is used as e fifler aad for thig irarpose, 
saw-dust eollectcd from local saw-m.ins is used in a finely ground form. 
The small quantities of s'.flpliurie acid, stearic aeid, lime and ■magnesium 
compounds used in the production of moulding powder ere available from 
iridigenous sources, 

7. Processi of manufacture,—For the production of one lb. of pheUol- 
form,aldehyde powder, the following quaiititie.s o.f raw nifiierials are 


required accordirg 

to .standard practice :— 




T ts 

Phenol 

Porm.^-lde}iyde 

Bexomine 

Colours 

tVoodflour 

Other ohemioala 

» 9 * • > y 




IjD. 

O.420 

O-'JST 
0 0J3 
0 620 
O'SeS 
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Tk# Indian manufacturers of phenol-formaldehyde powd.«r adopt 
‘hateh’ process, although recently a ‘continuous’ process has been developed 
in the United Kingdom. The required quantities of phenol and for¬ 
maldehyde and a catalytic agent like sulphuric acid are added to a steam- 
jacketed reac.tion kettle. The kettle is heated to remove the water pro¬ 
duced by the reaction. At the end of the reaction, the batch is taken out 
of the kettle, when it solidifies into the pheiiol-formaldeliyde resin. This 
resin is ground tc a fine powder. The finely (Tushed resin is then mixed 
in a mechanical dry mixpr with hexamine, stciaric; acid salts, colours, and 
fillers (woodflour). The mixture is then fed into a hot roll-mixer such 
as the one used in rubber making. The complete mixing thus take« plac* 
and the mixture comes out in the form of flaked sheets. The.se flakes 
afe then powdered to proper mesh, screened and packed. The ftniahed 
powder becomes the raw material for the plastic moulders. Besides wood- 
flour, which is mostly used, asbestos, mica and (cotton flock ar<; also used 
as fillers in order to give improved electrical properties^ greater impact 
strength and incTea.scd rrfiist.;nice to heat and moisture. 

8. Demestic demand for moulding powder.—At the public inquiry, 
a l(.>eding firm of importers put the annual consumption of moulding 
powders in the country at 600 tons of polystyrene and 400 tons of phenol- 
formaldehyde moulding powder. Another important flnn estimated 
that, during 1948, the demand of the Indian plastic.? industry could b« 
placed at 1,000 to-ns of moulding ][)owder, but it expres.sed a donibt whether 
this quantity was acttually consumod by tlie moulding se<;tion» of the 
indn.stry in 1948 owing to inlcrmittent production. This latter firm al«o 
stated that 30 to 40 pci* cent, of the powder w.a.s u.sed for making electrical 
switches, ceiling ros(!S, plugs and socket.? .and other electrical aacesaoriss ; 
while the balance of 70 to 60 pen- cent, was used for the production of 
soap di.shcs, bottle ca})S, general fancy goods and utility aifiiclcs. A 
small quantity of powder was also stated to he used in the manufacture 
of telephones and telephone accessories. The Director-General of In¬ 
dustries and Supplies also estimated tlm eonsnmntion of moulding powder 
to be 1,000 tons in 1948. Since the sever.a] e.stimates furnished to us 
varied eonsiderabl}', the matter was discussed fully at the public inquiry. 
And it was agreed that the e.stimate of the consumption of phenol- 
■fornialdchyde moulding powder in Indi.-i eouhl be put at 1,000 tons in 
195(1, 1,.500 tor.s in 19.51, and ‘t.OOO ton.s in 1952. 

9. Domestic production of moulding powder,—As already stated in 

I'aragraph 5 abow, the only fir:?' engaged in the manufa'’ture of phenol- 
ioi-maldehyde moulding i^owder for sale to the moulders is th.e Industrial 
plasties Corporation fTIPOOl. Bombay. Tliis firm started production 
in 1946. The pre.sent rated canacitv nf TTPCO \s about 900 tons per 
auTium on the basis of working two shifts. The actual production of 
phenol-formaldehyde monldinp T)owder bv’ this firm was. however, 85 
to 90 tons in 1946. 72 tons in 1047,, and 125 tons in 1948. The principal 
reason adduced by the manufaetni-er for his ^vide divergence between the 
raff'd capacity and aetiml nrodingion was -(hat prodnetion could onlv he 
undertaken in the initial avain.st an aetijel demand for the indi¬ 

genous powder. Another reason given for the lag between the rated 
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capacity and aetoai production was that the price of TiPCO's powder .was 
live to ten per cent, higher than that of the imported powder. Lastly, 
the nianuiaoturer stated that tiie heavy imports of powder consequent 
upon its being placed on the Open General Licence since September 194», 
was responsible for vhe low production m that year. 

10. Quality of the indigenous phenol-formaldehyde moulding pow;- 
der.—The evidence, both in the written memoranda and at the publio 
niquiry, disclosed some diilercnte oi opj-uion regarding tJie quality of the 
indigenous moulding powder. The representatives of the industry 
staled chaL .Uiere arc tv.’o kinds of pnenoi-formaldebj de moulding powder^ 
namely, (i) piicnoi-iormaidehyde povi'd-er used for general purpose and 
utility articles and (ii) phenol-formaldehyde moulding powder used in 
the manufacture ox mccUicai acte.SaOiies. ivioulders of general purpose 
and utility articles stated that tho Indian powder was satifactory and 
compared favourably with the imported powder. Manufacturers of 
electrical accessories, iiowever, complained that the Indian powder had 
a tendency to stick in, the moulds with the result that considerable opera¬ 
tion time was losi; and that the moulded article lacked lustre. They also 
nienti'ned that elcctiical accessories made from Indian powder were 
suitable only for indoor purposes because of higher moisture absorption., 
They lurthcr stated that tnere was a specihe standard for the powder, 
u.';.cd for eiei tricai accessories and that miilormity of standards was im- 
poi’lant for ineir products- llccause of production in small batches, the 
powder as produced by Indian manufaclui’ors has not been of a imiform 
quality. This statement W'as also supported by representatives of certain 
importers who meutioncd that Ihe quaiity of the indigenous moulding 
powder was likely to be variable for certain technical reasons and that 
it was not possibte to produce high-quaiity pc/vs'der on a small scale. On 
the other hand, the Indian manuiactiircrs of phenol-formaldehyde mould¬ 
ing powder, while eoncedir.g that there was room for improvement in the 
quality of the pevvder, contended that there was considerable prejudic* 
agaiust the use of the indigenous powder. There is no doubt about th» 
existence of this prejudice, particularly in view of the statements made 
during the public inquiry by certain moulders that, their customers stipu¬ 
lated on theij- orders that the articles ishould bo majnufactured out Oj£ 
imoprited powder. It is also true that the Indian moulding pofwdet 
indjistry is in its infaiicy and its products may not have attained the 
requisite uniformity in quality as compared with the imported powder. 
^Ve W’ould, however, like to impress on the moulding industry that it 
is in its own ultimart;,ei interest to encourage the development of the mould¬ 
ing powder industry in this country and that this can bo done only by 
using Indian powder wludiier possible, particularly in the ease of such 
industrial articles where durability counts more than the finigh or the 
outward appearance. If Indian moulders could evolve and adhere to 
a programme of priority in production, to which we refer later, indi¬ 
genous powder could be more extensively used and developed, since such 
powder m aau can be increasingly utilised in, the manufacture of in¬ 
dustrial articles., 



11. Imports ot moulding powder. —(a) Statistics of imporU .— Im¬ 
ports of phcnol-forinaldejij de moulding powder during 1947 were 
estimated to be 200 tons and during 1948 1,000 tons. It was stated during 
tlie puidie imiuiry tliat in 1943, fairly large quantities of phonel-formaU 
dehyde powder bad come into the country.1)111 that in 1947, supplies fell 
ci cousioU iabiy owing to tho coal crisis and the con.setiuent shortage of 
phenol iu the United Kingdom. The quantity of 200 tons imported in 
.1947, however, &vrni,-, to be on tlie low side. The Accounts I’ciating to 
the Sca-biuuc Trade and Kavigaiion of Intlia do not furnish the requiaiic- 
data for estimating the iiiqiorts aeeurately, 'I'he Panel on Plastics and 
( elluloiu Indailries estimated that about COO tons of moulding powder 
were imporicd annually in the pre-war period. The information furnished 
to us by the Coileetors of Customs at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, 
shows that the total imports of plastics dui'ing 1948-49 amounted in 
value to Ks. 35.Go lakhs, out of which moulding powders accounted for 
Its. 2U.5S lakhs. These figures also do net provide any reliable basis 
for assessing the quantity imported. So far as phenol-formaldehyde 
moulding powder (bakelite) is concerned, the sources of import at present 
are the United States and the United Kingdom. As rcjgards the other 
kinds of powder also, the principal sources of i,mport are the United 
States and the United Kingdom, although small quautitie.s are also im¬ 
ported from other countries, 

(b) Position regarding import control.—Imports of phenol-formal¬ 
dehyde povfder were subject to monetary ceiling from dollar and hard 
currency couiitiies, ■whereas imports from sterling and soft currency 
countries were put under Open UeiimM] Idcenee No. XI, from Soptemher, 
1948. But, sincre the caiiceUaticu of Open Oenexal Licencec XI on May 
5, 1949, the licensing position about phouol-formaldehydo moulding powder 
remains to be defined. At the jiubiic inqni'i.y, it wiis pointed out that, 
while phenol-formaldeliyde powder was not on the O.G.L., cresol- 
forinaldehydc was imt cm the O.G.L., but that there was not much 
difference betw'ccn these two types of pow'ders. We, therefore, desire 
to draw the attention of Goiverimieut to the possibility of substitu¬ 
tion of phenol-formaldehyde powder by cresol-formaldehyde powder nd 
the necessity of placing both the powders on the same footing so far 
as import control is concerned. 

12. Existing- rat© of customs duty.—According to item 87 of tha 
Indian Customs Tariff (Thirtieth Issue), the present import duty on 
phcnol-foi-inaldehyde moulding powder, urea-formaldehyde moulding 
powder, cellulose nitrate, celullose acetate, acrylic (methacrylalw) saaaixa 
and polystyrene is 30 per cent, ad valorem. 
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13. Oi.f. prices tiad landed costs. —The following statement shows 
the c.i.f prices, customs duty, clearing charges, landed costs and seliing 
prices of phenol-formaldehyde moulding powder furnished by the Col- 
IcctorB of Customs as well as leading importers :— 


Phenol-formaldehyde Moulding Powder. 


Soore* df mfoniiation 

( Country of 

1 origin 
and/or dat« 
of iin|]ort 

C.i.f. Price 

ptT ClDi. 

Customs 

duty. 

Clearing 

ohargoB 

Landed 

cost. 

Selling 
price 
per f.'wt. 

C.i.f. pries 
or btnded 
oohL per 
lb. with¬ 
out duty 



Us. X. T. 
Oent: 

\ Ba. A. p. ! Ri>. A. p. 
ral PUTV036 blacHi and b 

lia. a. F. 

rcMin. 

Kb. a. p. 

Rh. a, P. 

Bakelita (I&dla), Ltd. 







Bombay 

OoUeotor of CastomB, 

1648 

103 15 2 

1 

1 32 2 11 

1 (30%) 

j 2 1 3 

137 3 4 

141 12 0 

0 15 2 

Bombay 

Jan., ’49 

92 8 0 





0 13 3 

OoUoctor of Oustoiru, 

1 







Calcutta 

USA-Feh., 

■48. 

163 5 4 


.. ! 

i 

•• 


I 7 4 

OoUaetor of Cniioma, 








Uadraa .. 

BakelitA (India), Ltd., 

UK-i2.n. 

*48. 

S3 a 4 ■ 

•- 1 

Oolox 

md 

1 


0 13 4 

Bombay 

1948 .. 1 

ISO 14 a 

30 4 .1 

m%) 

t 2 0 11 

1 (2%) 

172 12 .3 

1178 8 0 

1 3 1 

Volkart Broa., Bom¬ 
bay. 

I.C.L (India), Ltd., 

Oct,/Nov. 

*48. 

103 4 0 

31 0 0 
(3C%) 

3 0 0 

(2J%) j 

137 10 n 

i 

[ins 1 4 

i 

0 10 s 

Bombay. 

! 

1948/49 .. 1 

83 14 5 

1 

25 2 5 ' n 12 m 1 

120 13 8 j 

138 0 0 

0 13 8 

Hindusthan Plaetica, 1 


j 






Ltd. Bombay .. , 

1949 

140 0 0 

42 0 0 

1 12 0 1 

183 12 0 


1 4 3 

Unirersal Plastio Pro- [ 








duota, Bombay .« ' 

1 

Feb,, ’49.. 

80 5 4 1 

1 

25 10 8 

] 12 0 1 
! 

113 12 0 

I 

•• 

0 12 7 


14. Board's estimate of cost of production and fair selling price of 
indigenous phenol-formaldehyde moulding powder.—(a) In estimating 
the cost of preduetion of phcnol-forjinildehyde moulding po'wder, we 
have tahen into consideration certain factons which arc described below :— 
(i) The fii’m .started with one rollmixer eanable of proclneing 225 
tons a year workirig one sldft and later, .supi)lemented the 
equipment with one more roll-mixer of an equal capacity. 
Though the pre.sent equipment can produce 450 tons a year 
working' single shift, the actual output of moulding powder 
is low*, as can be .seen from the following figures :— 

Insiailpti i ; At^tiial 

Year I capacity i C'iipo'itv \ production 

I (single worked (sirylo 

I aiiift) I I shill) 

Tons j 

22,5 I 


1647.i8 


Tons 

72 
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(ii) Retailed cost accounts are not maintained by tbe fim, and 

the costs have, therefore, had to be built up on the basis 
of such data as were available. It has also not been possible 
to estimate separately the cost of production of moulding 
powder of different colours. Hence, the cost of production 
per lb. of phenol-formaldehyde moulding powder of all 
colours for the year ended 31st March, 1949, has been worked 
out. 

(iii) As pointed out earlier, during 1948-49 the plant was worked 

ofit uptoi 28 per cent, of its capacity. As a major portion 
of the fixed overhead,s would have been observed had the 
factory worked to full capacity, adjustments have had to 
be made so as to relate the actual cost of production to the 
full rated capacity. This has hern done with a view to 
showing the cost of production during 1948-49 on the 
assumption that the plant worked upto its normal capacity. 

(b) The following statement show’s the Board’.s estimate of the cost 
of production and fair seeing pj'iee during 1948-49 {is also its estimate 
of the cost of production and fair selling price during 1949-SO of phenol- 
formaldehyde moulding powder. In the estiTnatcd cost for raw materials, 
a reasonable cillowance has been made for wastages due to .small production 
and other handicaps. 

TITE iNDUSTRIAa PT.ASTU^ ronpORATION. Romuat 

Board's estimates of the cost of production and fair selling price during 
1948-49 and 1949-50 of phenol-formaldehyde. 


Items of Cost 

19.18-49 

•1949..60 

C'o.st per Ih. ^ Cost per lb. 
b-vsed nn tlie ] related to a 
actual product 1 rated capacity 
tion, i.p.. i of 10.OS.000 
2,78.329 lbs. 1 lbs. or 4.50 
or 121'2-') tons tons, working 

1 sin-lie shift 

Cost per lb. 
based on a 
production of 
10.08,000 lbs. 
or 4.70 tons, 
working, 
sln^rlo shift 

(i) Cost of raw material (phenol, formal¬ 
dehyde, hexamiiio, woodfiour and other 
cberaioals) .. 

(»») Labour 

(fii) Overheads (inclusive of power, denrooia- 
tion, supervision, etc.) ... 

(»») Packing 

Rs, ! Rs. 

i 

0-.'.38 ' ()>638 

0-07-) 1 0-p38 

0-278 1 0-177 

0-018 I 0-018 

Rs. 

0-776 

0-038 

0-180 

0-018 

(») Works oo.st 

(vi) Return on Gxed ca pital at 10 per cent, on 
a block of Rs. l,2.S,4i.5 

0 908 ! 0-771 

} 

0 -oir, 1 0-013 

1-012 

0-013 

(ini) Fair selling price .. ,, I 

0-9.74 : 0-784 

1-025 


or or 

or 

I 

Re. 0 16 3 ; Ro. 0 12 7 

i 

Re. 1 0 6 


OTH. J'l refrs.rd to the ostimato:^ fjr 104!) 50. t';e n.-ist of phenol and formaldehyde has 
neon taken at tbe pric(*s offerei for biillr on.^ntitien ; cos?t of hoxainim' is based on 
the pi I 'o at itjii to !>aro heen -..aid hy THV'O for biiih quantities ; the cost of other 
materials has boon b,rse,-J on the prie.M l airl .Taring 1 948-49 ; and the conversion 
cost has bean oaloulatad on tbe basis of working one .shift. 
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(o) It Trill b« seen frym the statement in paragraph 12 above ti»t 
the lowest lauded cost. withouT diity. per ib. of j)ljeiiol-forraaldehyde 
moulding powder is Ke, 0-12-7. This i’gnr;; hn,v necit talren by us for 
the purpose of eoinparisoii of tlie fair .selUiig p.i'if.e oi Ilia indigenous mould- 
iiig powder with the landed eo.st. wdihoiiL duly, o.t the impoiTed powdw, 
as shown below ;— 

Per lb. 

Rr. a .. V. 


(t) Fair selling prioe for 1941) SO .. ..106 

(«) C. i. f. prioo .. .. ., .. 0 12 4 

(ni) Custonu duty at 30 per ceet. .. ..038 

(»•) Caearing chargee .. .. .. ..008 

(•) Total landed cost .. .. .. ..108 

(ei) Landed cost, excluding duty .. .. .. .. .. .. 0 12 7 

(*n) Difference between (i) and (wi) ,. ,. ., 0 8 10 

(*»'»»') Item («»■») as percentage on c. i, f. (ft) ,. .. .. .. ,, 81% 


Thus, the difference between the lioard’s estimate of the fair selling 
price and the landed cost coni 0 .s to Re. O-3-.iO or 31 per cent, on the 
c.i.f, price. As already stated, riie presout race of kaport duty 
(revenue) on this powder is HO per cent, ad ■■valorem. 

15. Protection or assistance to tho moulding powder industry',— (a) 

The All-India FJa-stics Aianafactiu'eis’ A-sioclatiou, in their repre^senta- 
tion to the Hoard, has a.';ked fi)r variou:; iiicasurt'LS of protection or 
assistance to the plastifs hidustry a; a wi''.>h?. Yve brielly summariiH 
them btilow, so far as they relate to the irouidiug powder industry 

(i) Basic raw materials required for the mar.ufacture of moulding 
powders, lyuch as phenol, urea, styrene, foi'inaldehyde and hexamino, 
should be imported duty-free. 

(ii) As phenol-formaldehyde moulding powder is the only one at 
present manufactured in the country, and in view of large imports oi! 
this powder during 1948, no iT)i])oi't of plienol-foi'mcldehyde moulding 
powder should be allowed for a period of one year. At the end of the 
initial period of one year during w-hich th-ere should be a complete ban 
on imports of phenobformaidehyde moulding powder, the existing rate 
of import duty of 30 per cent, on this powder should be increased to 
80 per cent, and .should ho iji force for one jear, subject to the proviso 
that users of imported piienol-formaldeln/de moulding powder should be 
entitled to a refund of one-half of the enhanced import duty of 80 per 
cent. ; i.e., they should be liable to pay a duly of 40 per cent, on the 
actual quantity of imported phenol-formaldehyde moulding powder con¬ 
sumed hi the inalung of piasitic gnods. On the exjuiw of the period of 
oae year during which the enhanced duty of SO per cent, would bo in 














force, tiio duty on ph/coiol-fomaidehyde powder should be progressively 
reduced to 70 per cent., 60 per cent., and 50 per ceiit., respectively, 
at the end of each succeeding year and should be stabilised at the rate 
of 50 per cent, at the end of the fourth year. 

(iii) In respect of such moulding powders, other than phenol-formal¬ 
dehyde moulding powder, as are not manufactured in the country, the 
existing duty of 30 per cent, should be raised to 40 per cent, .subject 
to the proviso that three-fourths of the duty of 40 per cent, should be 
refunded on the actual quantity of imported moulding powders used in 
the manufacture of plastic articles ; i.e., a duty of 10 per cent, will only 
be payable on the quantity imported and used. The object Tinderlying 
the imposition of a prohibitive duty and subsequent refund of a portion 
of the duty on phenol-formaldehyde moulding powder, was stahcd to 
be that only those actually engaged in the moulding of plastic articles 
would import the powdqr and then asked for a refund ; the representatives 
of the industry felt that there was otherwise a possibility of various persons 
not connected with the industry importing such powder and re-selling 
it to small moulders. The stipulation of the grant of refund of part 
of the duty on submission of evidence of actual ijtilisation of the imported 
powder would, therefore, prove a deterrent to the reselling of imported 
phenol-formaldehyde moulding powder. 

(b) Apart from the administrative difficulty involved in carrying 
out the suggestion put forward for the imposition of a high duty and 
subsequent refund of part of that duty, no ease has been made out for an 
increase in the existing duty on moulding powder on the basis of a com¬ 
parison of the fair selling price of the indigenous phenol-formaldehyde 
moulding powder and the landed cost, without duty, of the imported 
powder. For, as will be seen from paragraph 14(c) above, the difference 
between tlie fair selling price of the indigenous product and the landed 
cost, without duty, of the imported powder works out to 31 per cent., 
as against the existing import duty of 30 per cent. The manufactured 
argued that an allowance should be made in respect of prejudipe against 
ihe Indian made powder. Although we recognise the force of this argn- 
ment, we do not consider that a higher duty on phenol-formaldehyde 
moulding powder would be a satisfactory way of assisting this industry. 
We appreciate that the existing duty would not by itself be sufficient in 
the initial stages to enable the Indian manufacturers to comi)ete effectively 
with foreign powders because tlie Indiim manufacturers of phenol-formal¬ 
dehyde mouidiiig powder have to dci)end on imports from other countries 
for their basic raw materials and on which they pay duties ranging 
from 25 to 36 per cent, at present, while their competitors abroad have 
these materials available in their own countries. We would like to 
stress in this connection the importance of securing cheaper raw materials 
for the development of the moulding powder industry. In our opinion, 
this would be a more effective method of d(5veloping this ind,ustry than 
by imposing higher duties on imported mt)uldiug powder which would 
augment the cost of production of plasticware and make it more difficfnlt 
for the Indian industry to compete with imported plastic goods. We 
might mention that this was also tiie view of the Australian Tariff Board 
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■when it examined the case of the jdastics industry in that country 
and since the absence of a fuHy-deyeloped basic chemical industry in our 
country renders it necessary that the development of the plastics industry 
should take place by way of an expansion of the moulding pow'der and the 
moulding industries, it is advisable to make the cost of production of 
moulding powder clieaper through the refund of the whole of the duty 
on the principal chemicals imported and used as raw materials. It was 
also pointed out by the manufacturers of plasticware at the public in¬ 
quiry that an increase in the existing duty on phenol-formaldehyde mould¬ 
ing powder should not be made applicable to the special type, of powder 
required whicb is not at present being manufactured in India. It would 
bo administratively difficult to distinguish between the general purpose 
mouJdiug powder (G.P. grade) and powder required for the manufac¬ 
ture of electrical acee.ssorics (G.X. grade). Besides, the proposal for 
a refund of a portion of the enhanced duty might prejudicially affect 
manufacturers of plasticware who operate on a small scale and who 
cannot afford to import powders themselves. We arc, therefore, opposed 
to any increase in the exi.siing duty on phenol-formaldehyde moulding 
powder hut favour the refund of the whole of the duties payable on the 
principal raw materials used in the manufacture of the powder, namely, 
(i) phenol, (ii) formaldehyde and (iii) bexnmine, which are : 25 per 
cent, standard on phenol ; .36 ncr cent, standard and 26 per cent.preferen- 
tial on both formaldehyde and hexamine. The refund of the duties, 
if granted, will also he in accordance with the policy already accepted 
by Government, by which raw materials required for industrial purposes 
are to be imported free of duty. We also recommend that this refund 
should be granted only to those manufacturers of moulding powder who 
produce a minimum of 200 ton.s of phenol’form aldehyde powder per 
annum. The refund should be allowed at the time of impotrtation of 
the raw materials on the recommendation of the D.G., T. and S. Tt is 
ueeessarv to lay down this condition of a miniTuum of production because 
the quality of the powder is likely to suffer if it is produced in very 
small ouantities. Further, it will be administratively inoouvenient to 
deal with applications for refund of diity on raw materials from pro¬ 
ducers on a small .scale of whom there will be many if a. minimum level 
of production Is not prescribed. 

tc) We are, satlslied that the moulding powder section of the plastics 
industry fulfils the conditions laid down by Government in Kesolution 
No. 218-T(55)|45, dated 3rd November, 1945, referred to In paragraph 
1(d) of this Eeport. Although the principal raw materials are not 
available in the country as yet, there are reasonable prospect.s of such 
materials being produced in the near future. There is also a very large 
home market for this product. The nrncess rf inaniifactute Is simule 
and production can be expanded to meet the demand. We think that this 
section of the plasties industry has on the whole been conducted on 
sound business lines ; we must point out, however, that the i)rincipal 
unit, namely, the Industrial Plasties Corporation, Bombay, .should be 
converted into a pubh’e limited company at an early date. We believe 
that there is a reasonable prospect tor this section of the industry to 
develop sufficiently so as to dispense with protection or state assistance 
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ia totijPse of time. For these reasons, we consider that the menldinf 
powder industry .should be protected and the existing revenue duty of 
30 per cent. ad. valorem should be converted into an equivalent protective 
duty. We recommend that this duty should he in operation for the 
period ending 81st March, 1053. 

(d) As there are at present large stocks of imported phenol-formal¬ 
dehyde powder in the country, we recommend that, having regard to 
the balance of payments difilenltie.s and the consequent need to regulate 
imports, imports of phenel-fnrirtaldehyde moulding powder for the re¬ 
maining months of the year 1949 and for the year 19.50 should be 
permitted only to the extent of the difference between the indigenous 
demand and the quantum of production. If this suggestion is accepted 
it may not he nece.ssary to isane any licences for the next four to six 
months. 


RECTTON in—PI jASTTO GOODF 

16. Eaw materials.—(a) The raw ma+erials required for the pro- 
duetion of pln.sticware may he divided 'ntr the following groups :— 

(i) TherraO'-setting plaatics, such ao r-henol -formaldehyde mould¬ 
ing powder (hakelite), urea-formaldehyde moulding powder ; 

(ii) Thermoplastic.s, such as polystyrene, cellulose acetate, poly- 

vinyl chloride, casein ; 

(iiil Shecits. tubes ."ud rods made of cellulose acetate, oelnlloee 
niti’ate (celluloid), and casein. 

lb) As already pointed out, only pbenol-formaldehyde moulding 
pewder is ,at present maniffaclnrcd in the country. When the Govern¬ 
ment Fertilizer Factory at Sindri {'Tlih-'r) eotne.s into production in 
1950-51. it is expected that about 3.000 tens of urea would be produced 
part of which could he uso'd for the TnnnnfMctnre of urea-formaldehyde 
moulding powder, rasein mannf.aetured in India on a small scale, 
but it is of the lactic, and not the rerunet variety required for the plastics 
industry. P'o far .as ceOnlry‘-’e acptate is concerned, when the acetate 
rayon plant at Hyderabad is instalFd. it nia^'- he possible to get celhilo-se 
acetate from, the ractoiw for the phostics indn,strv. The oroduction of 
celluloid ov cellulose nitrafe has ’d.so b"en undertaken on an experimental 
•Seale at the Governnient Factor'- .nt Aruvankadu. A few 

BS.acbines for the nrnduction of tube.s or rods have been installed in two 
or three factories, bnt the nj-oduction. has not yet reached a commercial 
scale. Apart from phenol-formaldehyde riioulding powder, the other 
raw materials comprise urea-formoldehyde moulding powder, polystyrene, 
cellnlosp ace+ete. cellnlose nitrate aci-'dip. (me+hacrylate), and casein, 
polyvinvl chloride, a.nd other rosins, Thesf' sre not at Present pro¬ 
duced in the country. It -will thns he seen that, except phenol-formal- 
dehvde moulding uowder, ah other powders and resins a,s well a.s semi- 
fabnicetud artieVs are imported at T!rssenr. 

(e) Ft addirh'c f,-> mouidinn powder'!, ftf. manufacturers of electrical 
aecoKsories also require bra,s.s parts and spring steel wire. Except for 
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a small quantity wliicli i# loyally juamifacturetl, these metallic parts 
are at present imported. 

(d) The manufacture of moulds is the roost important item in the 
manufacture of plastic goods. Moulds are not at present manuiaetured 
in India on any appreciable scale. 

17. Process of m^ufacture.—The four processes of manufacture of 
plastieware adopted in India are (a) compression inouidnig, (b) injeciioti 
moulding, (c) extrusion, and (d) fabrication. These processes are 
briefly described below :— 

(a) Compression moulding. —In thi.s proee.ss,. sneusared quantity 
of moulding powder is placed in a mould which forms a part of the mould¬ 
ing press. The press may be operated electricaliy, hydraulically or 
manually. The moulds are made of spcx'ial steel and are available with 
a single or a large number of cavities. The mould i.s heated electrically 
or by steam to a temperature required by the type or moulding powder 
used. Under pressuJ'e of the moulding press, the powder is moulded 
into the required shape within a specified tiniei known as the ‘curing 
period’. At the end of this curing period,,the article is removed from 
the mould. After this, the aitieie is bled to remove the expcss overflow 
powder and it is then polish,ed and buLied if required. In the case 
of electrical accessories, various inserts made of brass and steel are intro¬ 
duced into the articles. These brass inserts are manufactured in the 
factory or purchased. For iuserting these metallic parts, it is necessary 
to have the plastic articles filed and dihlied. The asseuibiy of brass 
parts forms a separate process in this branch of produetio;! . 

,(b) Injection moulding. —Thermoplastic materials like polystyrene 
and cellulose acetate are used in this process. The injection, machmes are 
automatic, semi-automatic, or manually operated. The powder melts 
within the machine and flows through the ruimer into tiie various cavities 
which make up the mould. A ‘curing period’ is rfcpuirsi!, at the end 
of which the mould is opened up and the artichj taken out, filed and 
finished. The runners can be reground and utilised again in view 
of their thermoplastic character. 

(e) Extriision. —This process is mainly used for the i/roduction of 
ribbons, tubes and rods. The thermoplastic material under conditioiti 
of regulated temperature and pressure is allowed to eJilrude out of dies 
which give various size.s and shapes as required. 

(d) Fabrication. —This process consists of fabricating articles of 
various designs from semi-fabricated raw materials like sheets, tubes aeid 
rods. The material goes tbiough. various opsratio,as such as w(,>rking 
on a lathe, cutting, bending, polishing, buffing, colouring and assembling 
by means of adhesives. 

18. Domestic demand,—The consumption of plastic goods in India 
before the last war was estimated to be about 500 ton.s. According to the 
All-India Plasties Manufacturers’ Association, the consumption of plastic- 
ware has now gone up to 4,000 'tons, of which about 3,000 tons are at 
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present manufactured in India and the balance imported. It has also 
beeu stated by the Associatiom that the demand for pla^itic^vare is lifceiy 
to increase to 5,000 tons a year in the near future. The present demand 
for plasticware is mostly for utility articles. The various estimates of 
domestic demand were fully discussed at the public inquiiy. In estimating 
this demand, we\ have taken into consideration the pent-up demand which 
should have been satisfied by the excessive imports during 1948. We have 
also made allowance for various factors such as the future industrial 
development of the countj-y, particularly in regard to radio, telephone, 
automobile and aircraft manufacture as well as for electrification schemes. 
After taking into account all these factors, we considcm tha.t the total 
demand for the Indian Union can be put at 4,000 tpns of plastic goods 
per annum during the next three or four years. Of this quantum of de¬ 
mand, nearly 75 per cent, may be estimated for domestic and utility 
articles and about 25 per cent, for industrial articles, including electri¬ 
cal accessories. 

19. Domestic production. —It has not been possible to arrive at an 
accurate e.slimate of tlie rated capacity as well as the actual production of 
plasticware in the country. This is due to the fact that the figures of 
production fnrnisheel to us liave not been expressed uniformly in one unit, 
some estimates being given in tons and othcns in numbers, and still others 
in value. This renders it difficult to assess the total poduction in 
quantitative terms. The All-India Plastics Manufacturers’ Association 
has stated that the present rated capacity of the plasties industry is 
about 5,200 tons per annum, while the D.G., I. & S'., has put it at 4,000 
tons a year. The details of the two estimates are given below :— 


i 

^.yp® t Nuinher 

1 

Copftfitv 

Total consum¬ 
ing capacity of 
raw materials. 

(A) Esliimte of the AU-In4ia P 

1. Comproasion 

2 . Injection 

3. Eitrusion 

4. Fabrication 

Total 

Estir 

1. Compression 

2. Injection 

3. Extnision 

4. Fabrication 

Total 

Manufact 

170 

120 

20 

arers' AesoeinHon. 

3,700 tons pressing 
capacity. 

300 ounces 

Ranging from 1' 
to 4'. 

tons 

1,500 

.3,000 

j. 700 



6,200 

Mi/9 of the D.Q., 

210 

72 

11 

1. and 8. 

Not furnished 

»» 

2,000 

V 1,600 

J 

800 

I 

i 4,000 
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As far as the figures of actual production are concerned, no official statistics 
are, available. In reply to the Board’s questioimaire, about 20 manu¬ 
facturers submitted their figures which are given in Appendix IV. The 
All-India Pla.stics Manufacturers’ Association hag estimated the production 
of all plasticware for the three years 1946, 1947 and 1948 as follows.— 

Production 
in tons 


1948 .. .. .. .. .. .. 800 

1947 .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 2,000 

1948 .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 3,000 

The D.G., I. and S., on the other hand, estimates the actual pro¬ 
duction in 1948 to be 1,100 tons. After discussion of this question in 
detail at the public inquiry, we have come to the conclusion that the 
rated capacity of the Indian moulding factories can be put at 4,000 tons 
of fiaiished plasticware per annum and that the actual production in 
1948 was about 1,500 tons. 

20. Quality of indigenous plasticware. —The quality of the finished 
plasticware depends in a large measure upon the quality of the mould¬ 
ing powder and other intermediate products used in manufacture, 
although the technique of manufacture would also make some difference. 
Normally, there should be little difference between articles made of 
imported powdor^ and resins on the one hand and imported finished 
articles on the other baud. The difference, if any, might be in regard 
to the finished or lustre which also depends upon the quality of the 
mohlds used. Even in regard to the articles made of indigenous mould¬ 
ing 7 )owdcr, the All-India Plastics Manufacturers’ Association has con¬ 
tended that Indian-made plastic nroods are in no way inferior to im¬ 
ported articles. According to the Association, this is particularly the 
case with electrical accessories such as wall plugs, switches and cut¬ 
outs. It has also been pointed out to us that indigenous knitting 
needles are even superior to imported ones. During the war the in¬ 
dustry supplied plastic articles to the Government of India, and since 
then also consumers have continued to use Indian-made pjastic goods. 
Some witnesses at the public inquiry maintained, however, that con¬ 
sumers preferred imported goods .since foreign manufacturers adhered 
to technical specifications and i-ecognised standards. The D.G., I. and 
S.. has stated that, while the quality of the indigenous electrical acces¬ 
sories was uot as good as that of the imported ones, there was con¬ 
siderable consumer’s prejudice against Indian electrical accessories. 
AVe are of the opinion that, while a certain amount of prejudice does 
exist against Indian-made electrical accessories, these goods compare 
favonrahlv with imported ones. With improvement in the quality of 
the moulds and better machinery' and equipment as well as with bettor 
technique of manufacture and standardisation of products, and a plan¬ 
ned programme of developm<mt, we have no doubt that the quality of 
the indigenous plasticware will reach the standard of imported articles. 

-1. Imports, —fa} Statistics of imports .—^At present, plasticware is 
not shown as a separate item in the .Indian Customs Tariff. Plastic 
goods fall under item 87 “All other articles not otherwise specified’’ 
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in Section XXII of the First Schedule to the Indian Customs Tariff 
(Thirtieth Issue). At the same time, some of the articles made of 
Vlastic materials fall under different items according to their names, 
as will he seen from the extract in paragraph 22 below. We had, there¬ 
fore. to undertake a spceuil inve.stigation in co-operation with the 
Tolleetors of Customs at Bomhar, Calcutta and Madras for the com¬ 
pilation of the necessary figures. Despite these efforts, the figures which 
could be obtaiued only related to the value of all kinds of plastics. 
Tiie total value of import.s of phasties of all kinds, including moulding 
powder, during 1948-lf), was Ea. 35.65 lakhs out of which imports of 
plastiewaro alone accounted for Rs. 15.07 lakhs. For the maintenance 
of ade'{uate statistics of imports of all kinds of plastic goods into India, 
it is uceessnry that plastic goods should he olassified as indicated in 
paragraph o!(g) hereafter. 

(b) hu-pori r.ortirol position reejardinrf plasticware and basic raw 
rnaicriaU. —According to a notification dated 22nd February, 1949,,issued 
by the Min'stry of Commerce, no licences are to he granted for import 
of plasticware, from dollar and hard currency areas while imports from 
sterling end soft cu.rreucy countries are subject to a monetary ceiling. 
Certain basic raw m.aterials .for plastic man.ifacture have, however, 
been put Tinder the Open General Licence XV from 19th May, 1949, 
for imports from sterliiyg .and soft currency areas, and these comprise 
eellidose re^tfitc slu-ets and mouJduig powders, cresol-formaldehyde 
moulding powder and synthetic resins in the manufacture of which 
fonnaldchyde, phenol, oresol and urea are used. 

22, .Existing rates of duty.—Vailous articles made of plastic ma- 
tonal aro included at pi'eseut in items 28(14), 56. 73, 73(1), 77(4) and 
87 of Cm Indian Customs Tariff (Thirtieth Is.sue). These items are 
cM'Cu below, togc-lher with the names of the plastic articles falling 
under the parlicular item;-— ” 
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It 'will be seen from .the above statement that the present impotrt 
dnty on moulding? powders and resins is 30 per cent, ad valorem, which 
is also the duty on senii-fabrieated plastic Roods. Electrical accesso¬ 
ries, such as pluRS, ceiling roses and s'witchcs, bear a standard duty of 
36 per cent, on non-British and 24 per cent, on British imports. Combs 
and soap-boxes, which at present fall under ‘toilet requisites’, bear a 
duty of 37i per cent., while umbrella handle,s are subject to a duty of 
15 per cent. It was pointed out during the public inquiry that lami¬ 
nated sheets imported from the United Kingdom and used for general 
purpose plasticware bear a didj- of 30 per cent., w'hile laminated sheets 
used for insulation in electrical accessories bear a duty of 24 per cent. 
Moreover, while the duty on cellulose acetate and cellulose nitrate is 
30 per cent., cellulose acetate imported for making combs is exempt 
from customs duty. It rvas stated that cellulose acetate of the same 
quality is required for making combs as well as spectacle frames; 
and that, while it is exempt from duty w-hen imported for making combs, 
cellulose acetate or cellulose, nitrate is subject lo a duty of 30 per cent, 
when imported for mating spcetacle franms. The exi.sting import duty 
on fiai.shed spectacle frames, on the other hand, is 20 per cent. This 
constitutes a tariff anomaly in. that the duty on raw raateri alls higher 
than that on finished products made out of it. 

23. O.i-f. prices and landed costs.—Ti'c following statement shows 
the e-i.f. priocs and landed eoste of representative items of plastic- 
ware imported into India. These figures have been obtained from the 
Collector of Customs at Madras, as well as from importers:— 


Nunift of th<3 article. 

Country of 
ori{?!n and/ rr 
date ofiiaport. 

1 

c.j.f. prire. 

1 rnyforas duty 

! 

Clearing 

charges. 

Landed 

Cost. 

I j 

.> 

i .. 


S 

6 

1 

1 

1 Re. A, i'. 

1 Rb. a . r. 

1 

’ Ks. ▲. p. 

Ra. A, r. 


F-urnished by (he ColltOnr of Cuxlnms, Madrat. 



1. Switches •. ., 

(UK-12/1/4!)) 

fl 0 0 per 
do?; 




2« switches 

UK.18/4/49 

8 12 0 .. 

■■ 

i 

< 1 

3. Miniature switches .. j 

UK. 18.'4/49 

B 8 0 „ 



1 

1 

4. Bon pnaher -. j 

.. 

7 8 0 „ 


1 
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5« AU'B&kolUe fiwitclios 
6. AU'B6kelit« switcbeB 
7* AIl'3iikoiiio Kwitches 
B. AB'Bakelite swltohcs 
9. AU*Bftkelit6 BVFiUjheB 
10. B&kelite oeiling roads 
!!• Bakelite ooi]jn;> roMea 

12. Bftkelite ceiling roflee 

13. Bftkclite plug tope 

14. B&kdlite plug tops 

15. PJngs with porccbvin bwe 

16. Combs 7*' 

17. Combs 7' 

18. Plastic button 


10. Wall Flags with hand shiald 
type Plug tope ,. 

20 Wall Plugs without band 
shield type plugs tops 


21 . I^amp holdeis 

22. Soap BoTfea 

23. Knitting needios 


i 

* j 

2 i 

: i 

3 

1 



6 


1 

16). A, y. 1 

1 

1 ! 

1 Iv.. A. r. 

1 

I lOi. A. P. 

K«. A, r. 


CermanjM 7 0 0 „ 

I 

j 

UK 1M» 1 8 U 0 

! 

irancc (Jtt-iyj | 8 0 0 „ 

ItaliiiTi (19'iy; j D (i U 

(104’!) ! 2 8 !) ,, 

G(‘rrtu.ny(1949)| 


8 4 (30%) I 0 1 8 


Furnithe-l by thr. t'leetrical MinJufiU’ Am>cialiun, Bombay. 

JaiiHii (1940) 1 3 (' 0 Itr 1 1 3 (36)% | 0 1 6 i 4 2 8 

do7. ! I 

I I 

9 10 0 

10 e 0 

11 0 0 
« 14 9 

3 7 O 

4 13 0 
8 10 U 
2 4 4 
4 1 0 


U.K. (1949) 
Japan(1949) 
U.K. (1949) 
ie;«/48 
rSA (16-3-49) 

f» 

UK. (4-2.49) 

U.K.-1949 

1T.K.-1949 


1»T 

cloi 


jt 14 9 (24%) 
2 il 1(36%) 

1 12 9 ((36%) 
0 14 7 (36%) 

I 


4 8 0 
I 10 0 
3 4 0 
13 0 0 

I) 12 8 

0 10 B 


19 2 8 per | 
pro.# ' 


0 13 

0 1 11 

0 2 0 

0 0 7 

0 0 9 


1 I 3 (24%) 
jo 9 4 (36%) I 0 1 0 
jo 12 6 (24%)j 0 0 6 


I 


I 


6 0 0 pec 
doZ 


0 0 0., 


16 0 0 


11 U 9 

I V 0 

i 3 2 


I 0 1 


10 0 0 


0 1 0 j 7 . <1 

1 

0 0 10 • 6 't 0 


( J'Wtiiihr'f (»j ihe C- Hfcloy oj iSf^nf^ay. 

! • i 


I U.K..1017-48 ; r> 5 4 
: 6 10 8 


Iin:ak>up not available) 


i L'.K. Juno 1 20 1.5 0 per jb 4 fl 
\ ly i;). i gross ! 


0 li 4 i 27 6 Ul 


24. RIfithod of costing'.--(a) The factories selected by the Board 
for cost iavestigation have becu mentioned in paragraph 3(b) abore. 
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Since a proper system of accounting does not exist in most of t^e 
factories, the costs have had to l)e built up with such data as wore avail¬ 
able. In respect of each factoiy costed, the accounts relating to the 
period during which production w'as fairly normal have been taken as the 
basis. The c-ost of production of plasticware has been worked out in re¬ 
lation to each department or section of the factory, such as the press or 
moulding shop, machine shop, finishing and assembly departments, and 
packing. Direct expenses, as well as common or general expenses, have, 
as far as possible, been apportioned to the producing department or 
section eoneerned. The total expenses of each department or section have 
been spread over the number of machine-hours or man-hours in each pro¬ 
cess of manufacture. On the basis of the average production per machine- 
hour or man-hour, the proce,ss cost of the respective article has been 
arrived at. To this process cost have been added the cost of raw mate¬ 
rial, the cost of moulds, and the costs of packing, the sum-total of these 
costs being the total works cost of the individiial finished plastic article. 
To this works cost has been added provision in respect of depreciation 
and interest on working capital, tlie resulting figure being the total cost 
of production. The fair selling price has been arrived at by adding to 
the total cost of production a provision in respect of a return on fixed 
capital. 

(b) In calculating the cost of the raw material, where the moulding 
powder or the semi-finished material has been purchased or imported by 
the firm from different suppliers at different rates, the weighted average 
rate per Ib. of such material has been taken. In the Board’s estimate of 
the cost of production for 1949-50, the price of phenol-formaldehyde 
powder has been taken at Rs. 2,660 per ton or Rs. 1.188 per lb., and the 
price of polystyrene at Rs. 3,580 per ton or Rs. 1.598 per lb., these prices 
being the selling prices offered by the I.C.I. (India), Ltd. The price 
of casein (rennet t.ype) for knitting needles has been taken at Rs. 1,515 
per lb. being the rate at which the only manufacturer has obtained his 
supplies from the Uidted Kingdom. Depreciation has been provided at 
the rates allowed for income-tax purposes ; interest on working capital 
has been allowed at 4 per cent, on four months' cost of production; aud 
return on fixed capital has been allowed at 10 per cent. The detailed re¬ 
port on the cost investigation is being submitted separately. 

25. Board’s estimate of costs of production and fair selling prices 
of plastic-ware other than spectacle frames.—The following statement 
shows the costs of production and fair selling prices of representative 
articles manufactured by six Indian firms as well as the average cost of 
production and fair selling prices of each of the articles:— 



Board’s esiima1e$ of to$U of itnd fair sdLiti§ of (ndig6n(»ii plastic (foods for 1919'50. 
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26. Oo«t of production of 8pecta<de frameo.—(a) The following 
figurea of demand and production of finished plastic spectacle frames 
have been furnished to us by the AU-India Spectacle Manufacturers’ As¬ 
sociation :— 



Quantity 

Value 

{i) Total demand of finished plastio frames 

7,50,000 

1 

Rs 

16.00,000 

(»■«) Total production by Indian manufacturers 

6,60.000 

10,00,000 

(m») Oellnlose nitrate sheets imported 

50 tons 1 

6,00,000 

(»«) Components (nickel .silver hinges, wire rivets, screws, etc., re¬ 
quired for 7,60,000 frames) 


1,50,000 


(b) On the basis of the data-supplied, the cost of production of each 
pair of spectacle frames fabricated from cellulose nitrate sheets has been 
worked out as shown in the following statement:— 


j Types of spectacle frames 


Item of cost i 

1 

1 

Zylo j 
j Round 

Fulvue 

Library 


1 

Re. A. P. 

Rs, A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

(<)'Oellalose nitrate sheets .. 

1 4 0 

2 4 0 

3 0 0 

(tt) Componente (hinges and wire) 

0 7 0 

1 

0 7 0 

0 12 0 

(m) Polishing materials and chemicals 

0 3 0 

0 5 0 

0 0 0 

(t*) Labour charges 

0 12 0 

12 0 

3 0 0 

(v) Bent, electricity, etc. 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 

0 6 0 

Total 

2 12 0 

4 4 0 

7 8 0 


27 . Olaim for protection or assistance to the indigeixous plaetlo- 
ware industry.—The All-India Plastics Manufacturers’ Association, in 
its memorandum, has asked for the imposition of a total ban on imports 
of such items of plasticware as are manufactured in the country, includ¬ 
ing electrical accessories. Alternatively, the Association has submitted 
tlmt a duty of 80 to 100 per cent, should be imposed on all such finished 
plastic goods for a period of at least five j’ears. In regard to electrical 
acetessories, the Association has also asked for a refund of the duty on 
brass parts used in their munufaeture. Besides, the Association has 
claimed high railway priority for tramsport of plastic goods. 
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28. Comparison between c.i f. prices and fair selli^ prices. —The ques¬ 
tion of protection or assistance required for the finished plasticware in¬ 
dustry should be considered separately in respect of the following items:— 

(i) General purpose and utility articles. 

(ii) Electrical accessories. 

(iii) Spectacle frames. 

(a) jO-emcral purpose and utility arti-cles. —Under this heading, we 
have taken the following articles ;is representative items for the purpose 
of comparison of the landed co.5ts of imported products with the fair 
selling prices of indigenous in-odiicts :— 

(i) Soap boxes. 

(ii) Combs. 

(iii) Knitting needles. 

The average fair selling prices in respect of each of the items produced 
by different factori<is which have been costed have been taken for the 
purpose of comparison. The following statement gives the fair selling 
price estimated by the Board along with the landed cost ex-duty, of im¬ 
ported soap boxes, combs and knitting needles:— 


Board's estimate, of fnir selU'ne} prices fo-r the year 1949-50 and lemded 
casts of soap boxes, combs, and knitting needles. 


— 

Soap boxes, 
squaro, made 
of 

phenol-formal¬ 
dehyde moul¬ 
ding powder. 

Combs, 7' 
(Gent.s), made 
of 

polystyrene. 

Knitting 
needle* made 
of 

casein. 


Per doz. 

Per doz. 

Per gross pairs 


Ks. A. F. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. p. 

(A) Pair selling price 

3 0 3 

0 14 6 

37 13 6 

(B) (1) C. i. f. price 


0 10 9 

20 16 0 

(2) Customs duty ,. 


0 4 0 

6 4 6 

(S) Clearing charges 


0 0 3 

0 8 4 

(4) Total landed cost 


0 15 0 

27 6 10 

(6) Landed coat, ex-duty 


0 11 0 

21 2 4 

(C) Differenoe between (A) and (B) (C) 


0 3 6 

6 11 1 

(D) Percentage of (C) on the c.I.f. price (B) 
(1) . 


32-6 

320 

(E) Existing duty 

374% 

374% 

30-0% 
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(b) Electrical accessories -'—The folio-wing artides have been taken 
by us as representative items of electrical accessories manufactured In 
India for the purpose of comparison of fair selling prices and landed 
costs;— 

(i) Ceiling roses. 

(ii) Wall plugs. 

(iii) Switches. 

(iv) Lamp holders. 

Electrical accessories made only from plastic material have been includ¬ 
ed in these categories. 

Board’s estimates of fair selling prices for 1949-50 amd landed costs of, 
electrical accessories made of phenol-formaldehyde moulding powder. 


— 

Ceiling 

roaes 

per do7.. 

Wall plugs, 
per dor. 

Switches 
por doz. 

Lamp 
holders 
per do*. 


Rs. A. r. 

Bs. A. p. 

Ra. A. p. 

Ra. A. p. 

(A) Pair selliug price 

6 5 6 

11 (i 0 

7 13 7 

7 0 0 

(B) (1) C. i. h pri«e 

4 8 0 

»7 0 0 

8 0 0 

.6 0 0 

(2) CuBtoms duty 

1 1 3 

1 10 11 

1 14 0 

13 2 

(3) Clearing charges .. 

0 0 9 

0 1 1 

0 1 3 

0 0 10 

(4) Total landed cost 

5 10 0 

8 ] 0 

10 0 0 

6 4 0 

(61 Laiidwl cost, ex-duty 

4 8 9 

7 J 1 

8 1 8 

6 0 10 

(0) Diferenoe between (A) and (B) (6) 

0 12 9 

4 1 11 

0 3 8 

1 16 2 

(i)) Percentage of (C) on o.i.f. (B) (1) 

17 7 
or 18% 

61-5 
or 62% 

(-)2-6 
or (—)3% 

39 0% 

(E) Existing duty 

36% std. 

36% std. 

36% std. 

36% std. 

24% Prof. 

24% Pref. 

24% Prof. 

24% Prof 


♦As indigenous msnufaotureri) have both tho t 7 j)e.s of wall plugs, the average o.i.f. price of 
wall plugs with hand shield and ordinary plugs has been takeu. 


(c) Spectacle frames .—It has not been possible to obtain a break-up 
of the landed cost with duty of spectacle frames. The fair selling prices 
of spectacle frame made from imported cellulose nitrate sheet and the 
landed costs of imported spectacle frames as furnished to us are 
given below:— 



j For a complete spectacle frame 

i 

Zylo Round 

Fulvm 

Library 

Fair selling price 

Rs. A. P. 

2 12 0 

Rs. A. r. 

4 4 0 

Be. A. p. 

7 8 0 

I.andcd cost 

2 4 0 

3 4 0 

6 0 0 

Existing duty on spoctad;’ frames .. .. 

ono/ ' 
' /() 

20% 

20% 





29. ftrotectton or aaiiatftnoe re<J0jniMnd<rtL—(a) General purpose 

and niility articles, soap boxe.ii combs, knitting nee^es, —^The statement 
under sub-paragraph (a) of paragraph 28 above shows that the exist¬ 
ing duty of 37^ per cent, on soap boxes and combs, and 30 per cent, on 
knitting needles provides sufficient protection to the indigenous articles. 
It has, however, been contended by the manufacturers that considerable 
prejudice exists against Indian-made plasticware. Although we recog¬ 
nise the existence of such prejudice, we do not consider it advisable to 
recommended any increase in the existing duty on finished plasticWare 
60 as to offset this disadvantage. The primary objective of the plastics 
industry should be to expand the domestic market for plastic goods. As¬ 
sistance to this industry should, in our opinion, be given in other ways 
than by an increase in the import duty on these types of plastic goods. 
For imstanee, such assistance can be afforded through the abolition of or 
reduction iu import duties on such moulding powders and semi-fabrica- 
ted articles as are not made in India. Raw materials and powders other 
than phenol-formaldehyde, such as tii’Ca-formaldehyde, polystyrene, cellu¬ 
lose acetate, celhilo.se nitrate, pol^winyl chloride, and semi-fabricated 
plastic material such a.s .sheets, rods and tubes, are not at present pro. 
duced in India. But, with the development of the Government fertiliser 
factory at Sindri and the working of the various schemes of research in 
the development of indigenous pla.stics materials as well as the estab¬ 
lishment of a larger unit for manufacturing moulding powders, we may 
expect to have indigenous raw materials made available to the industry. 
We do not, therefore, favour abolition of the import duty even on such 
raw materials as are not produced in the country at present. Wo are of 
the opinion that the plasticware industry can be assisted if the import 
duty on such raw materials, both moulding powders (other than phenol- 
formaldehyde powder) and semi-fabricated raw materials gMch as sheets, 
tubes and rods, as are not manufactured at present in the country, is 
reduced from the present level of 30 per cent, ad valorem to 20 per cent. 
ad valorem. And we, therefore, recommend that the duties on moulding 
powders (other than phenol-formaldehyde moulding powder) and semi- 
fabricated raw materials such as .sheets, tubes, and rods, should be reduced 
from 30 per cent, to 20 per cent, ad valorem. In this connection, we 
may refer to the Ministry of Commerce letter No. 38-T(l)j47, dated 21st 
October, 1948 (paragraph 1(d)), wherein the Board has been asked to 
examine the abolition or reduction in the duty on celluloid, cellulose ace¬ 
tate and cellulose butyrate u.sed in the manufacture of plastic goods. 
A.S we have recommended a reduction in the duty on moulding powders 
(other than phenol-formaldehyde moulding powder) and semi-fabricated 
raw materials such as sheets, tubes and rods which are not manufactured 
at present in the country, we also reoommend that the import duty on 
celluloid, cellulose acetate and cellulose butyrate should be reduced from 
30 per cent, ad valorem to 20 per cent, ad valorem. 

(b) Electrical accessories. —It will be seen from the statement in 
paragraph 28 that the difference between the fair selling price and the 
landed cost ex-duty works out to 02 per cent, for wall plugs, 18 per cent, 
for ceiling roses, minvs 3 per cent, for switches (the fair selling' price 
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being lower than the ex-duty landed cost), and 39 per cent, for lamp 
holders. In order to arrive at a unifoi-m basis in respect of all electric^ 
accessories, we have taken the weighted average rate which works out as 
follows :— 


I t om. 

Quantity* 

Percentage 
of duty 

Wall pluga, complete 

. 

12,000 

1 

1 62*0 

Ceiling toaaa 


[ 15,000 

18-0 

Switebea 

.. 

12,000 

(-)S.O 

Holders 

.. 

10,000 

39-0 


Weighted average rate of duty 


28-0 


•Quantity has been taken on the basis of actual production during 1948 
M furnished to us. 


Thus the average rate of duty required on electrical accessories works 
out to 28 per cent,, as against the existing standard rate of 36 per cent, 
and the preferential rate of 24 per cent. This average rate of 28 per 
cent, does not cover any provision in respect of prejudice as also the 
disadvantage suffered by the Indian raauufacturers in regard to railway 
freight on raw materials and finished articles. But the same arguments 
which we have \irged in respect of general purpose and utility articles 
in sub-paragraph (a) above hold good in this case also. Since, however, 
electrical accessories, and especially cerisin categories of them suffer 
from foreign competition after the imports were put on the Open General 
Licence, we consider that there is a case for an increase in the preferen¬ 
tial rate of duty on finished electricJi] accessories. We, therefore, re¬ 
commend that the duty on electrical accessories made of plastic material 
should be converted from a revenue into a protective duty and that the 
preferential rate should be increased from 24 per cent, odi valorem to 
30 per cent, ad valorem in respect of imports from the United Kingdom 
the st8.ndard rate of 36 per cent, ad valorem being adjn.sted in terms of 
the Indo-British Trade Agreement of 1939. We also recommend that 
the new rates of duty should be in force until 31st March, 1953. 

(o) Spectacle frames .—As we have already pointed out there is a 
tariff anomaly in respect of this arti(‘]e. While the dutv on finished 
frames is 20 per cent., the duty on the raw material used is 30 per cent. 
The raw material for making spectacle frames is either cellulose acetate 
or cellulose nitrate. T.he Indian manufacturers of spectacle frames use 
eellulo.se nitrate which i.s stated to be more suitable for Indian condi¬ 
tions. _ Tinder the foot-nn+e to item 87 of the Indian Customs Tariff 
I Thirtieth Issue), according to a Kotification dated 18th September, 
1948. celluloid, raw (’cellulose nitrate) miporfed for the manufacture 
of dressing combs, is exempt from the payment of customs duty. The 
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manufacturers of Bpectacle frames contended that the same concesaion 
should be extended to cellulose acetate or cellulose nitrate imported for 
the manufacture of spectacle frames. We consider this claim to be 
reasonable. We do not recommend any increase in the existing duty 
on thiished spectacle frames on the same grounds as are applicable to 
finished plasticware. In sub-paragraph (a) above, we have recommend¬ 
ed that the duty on cellulose acetate and cellulose nitrate should be 
reduced from 30 picr eeiiL. to 20 per cent. The reduction in the duty, 
if given effect to, will also be applicable to these raw materials import¬ 
ed for manufacture of spectacle frames. Incidentally, it will rectify 
the existing tariff anomaly to which we have already drawn attention. 
Such a reduction will bring down the rate of duty on these raw materials 
to the same level as the duties on the other raw materials 
required for finished plastieware. There is another aspect of the exemp¬ 
tion of duty on eelluioid, raw, for manufacture of dressing combs, 
leferred to above, to which we would like to draw the attention of 
Government. With the increasing tendency for using polystyrene in 
the manufacture of combs, celluloid combs are not in demand and this 
concession regarding import duly is, in effect, inoperative. Although 
this matter does not fail strictly within the scope of our inquiry, we 
feel that the conces.sion in regard to the duty on celluloid, raw, imported 
for manufacture of dressing combs might give rise to complaints about 
discrimination between products manixfactured out of the same imported 
raw material. We, therefore, suggest for the consideration of Govern¬ 
ment that the duty payable on celluloid, raw, for manufacture of 
dressing combs should also be raised to 20 per cent. 

(d) In regard to the demand for import control made by the 
manufacturers of plastieware, we consider that there is no need for 
quantitative regulation of imports of plastieware except in so far eJt 
such restrictions have to be maintained owing to balance of payment 
difficulties. 

30. Eligibility for protection.—(a) The conditions to be satisfied 
by the plastics industry in order to become eligible for protection or 
assistance have been stated in paragraph 1(b) above. The first condi¬ 
tion to be fulfilled is that the industry is established and conducted 
on sound business lines. We are satisfied that the plastics industry 
in India is conducted on sound business lines, although we must point 
out that there is considerable room for improvement both in its com¬ 
mercial and technical ©.rganisation. 

(b) The second condition to bo fulfilled falls into two parts: 
(i) that, having regard to the natural or economic advantages enjoyed 
by the industry and its actual or probable costs, it is likely within a 
reasonable time to develop sufficiently to be able to carry on successfully 
without protection or state assistance; or (ii) that it is an industry to 
which it is desirable in the national interest to grant protection or assist- 
flnee and that the probable cost of such protection or assistance to the 
community is not excessive. In regard to the first part, as has already 
been pointed out, the finishing sections of the industry have develop)Bd 
before the establishment of the industries supplying intermediate and 
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basic raw materials, so that the plasticware industry is almost entirely 
dependent on imported raw materials, machinery and moulds. We 
must, however, point out that such a development is in no way unusual, 
because in other countries also, such as Australia, the moulding sections 
were established before the development of industries supplying inter¬ 
mediate and basic raw materials. Production of one type of moulding 
powder is already being undertaken to some extent in the country. 
Moreover, there is every possibility of developing indigenous sources 
of raw materials for the production of plastic goods. India is favour¬ 
ably placed so far as forest and agricultural resources are concerned, 
and these have potentialities for supply of raw materials for tie pro¬ 
duction of plastic goods. Although coal distillation has not so Jtar 
been started in the country, it has good prospects of development and 
would make available a number of chemical raw materials. The 
agricultuz'al and forest resources as well as the development of the 
chemical industry would provide in course of time adequate basic and 
intermediate materials for the plastics industry. Among the indigenous 
raw materials, which have potentialities of development, may be men¬ 
tioned lac, cashew-shell oil, bhilawan oil, and casein. We have been 
informed that lac, suitably treated, produces a moulding composition 
somewhat similar to bakelite in many of its properties, while the con¬ 
version of cashew-shell oil in combination with varying proportions of 
bliilawan shell liquid into a semi-solid resin has been patented. Some 
of these raw materials are being exported and have been utilised for 
industrial purp|Oses in the plastics industry of the United States of 
America. We endorse the opinion expressed by the Panel on Plastics 
and Cellulose Industries that “India possesses the resources necessary 
for the production of raw materials required for the synthetic plastics 
industry and has, in additiou, an abundance of naturally occurring 
resins and resin-forming materials.” While the industry is to-day 
dependent on imported materials, it has rea.sonable prospects of being 
self-reliant in the future. We are. therefore, satisfied that the plastics 
industry fulfils conditions 2(a) referred to in paragraph 1(b). 

(c) The industry also fulfils condition 2 (b), namely, that it is in 
the national interest to grant protection or assistance to it and that 
the probable cost of such protection or assistance to the community is 
not excessive. For, the plastics industry creates a large demand for 
several products of the basic chemical industries and influences the 
development of such industries. The extensive use of plastics as basic 
material for industrial and constructional purpjoses has placed plastic 
products on an almost equal footing with other raw materials, such as 
metal, wood, glass and stone. The variety of plastic goods, which can 
be produced is almost unlimited and there is, therefore, no reason why 
it should nof have an expanding market in the coming years, particularly 
with industrial development and improvement in the general economic 
condition of the country. In view, therefore, of the close relation of 
the plastics industry with basic chemical industries, whose develop¬ 
ment is vital to national security, we are of the opinion that it is in 
the country’s interest to grant protection or assiatanec to the plMtioi 
industry. 
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81. Subiidiwry rMonuneBd&tioa*.— ^For the d«Telopiae«t ef the 
plastics industry in the country on healthy lines, we consider that 
certain steps should he taken in order to improve the organ^tSon of 
the industry from the technical and commerical points of view. We 
deal with these measures below:— 


(a) Central moulding-poxvder factory .—^Moulding powders and resins 
are the. chief raw materials used in the manufacture of plastics and 
account for nearly half the total cost of production. It is. therefore, 
necessary that moulders should he able to obtain in the country mould¬ 
ing powders and resins at prices comparable with those of imported 
powders. The Development Committee on Plastics as well as the Report 
of the Delegation of Plastics Manufacturers to the United Kingdom 
and the United States of America have recommended the establish¬ 
ment of a single large unit producing moulding powders in the country. 
We underptaud that this recommendation is under the active considera¬ 


tion of the industry and of the Government of India, As the consnmn- 
tion of moulding powders in India is small, economical production will 
be possible only if the manufacture of such powders is centralised in 
such a manner as to co-ordinate the production of the existing units 
with any new unit that may he established. We. therefore, recommend 
that early steps should I'ke taken to bring this scheme into operation 
■0 that production of various types of moulding powders and resins 
can be undertaken in gradual .stages in pursuance of a programme. 

fbl Central m(Hild-mahin(} ahon .—As already pointed out. mould¬ 
making is an integral part of the plastics industi’y. Apart from the 
fact that the manufacture of moulds is a highly specialised job. the 
special alloy steel of the requisite quality has to be imported. More¬ 
over. the full eapacitv of the mould shop attached to a factorv cannot 
he ntillsed in the uroductien of moulds required by the factory and 
would not. therefore, he economical. The Panel on Plasties and Oelln- 
loid Industries recommended that, init’allv, two centralised mould sKopn 
should he set xip with neces.sarv equipment under the giiidance of 
properly trained eucrineprT and desicrners. It has also been suggested 
that, the central mould .shop for the pl.astica industry might form part 
of the proposed Governmeut Machine Tool Pactoiw. In the course of 
the public inqiiirv. some witnesses did pot favour the idea of having 
one central mould-making fnctorr because they felt that the mould wa« 
a trade secret. It was also mentioned tha* ,a centralised heat-treatment 
shop for the moulds would be of considerable assistance to industry 
because heat-treatment is an expensive process which everv moulder 
of plastic articles canuo^ .afTord. The umioritv of moulding factories 
IP the count.rv cannot afford to have separate mould-making shops for 
themselves. M^oover, since Industrie article... pro standardised there 
would he no difficulty m manufacturing moulds for such articles on a 
common pattern. We, thereforo, eon.sider that the .scheme for having 
a centeal mould-making shop as part of the proposed Central Machine 
Tool Facto^ should receive early and favourable consideration of 
Government. Such a central mould-making shop will also lead to 
standardisation of plMticwar* and rationalisation in its produetion. 
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Cc) Programme of priority in the production of pUuitiewar *.—^The 
D.G., I. and S., has stated that about 6 per cent, of the total production 
of plastieware in ,1948 represents industrial accessories and the balance, 
utility articles. The Development Committee on Plastics has suggested 
that a programme of priority should be laid down in regard to produc¬ 
tion of plastieware in India, on the following lines.- (i) electrical 
accessories; (ii) industrial articles such as those required for the textile, 
automobile and aircraft industries, bottle caps, sanitary -fittings; and 
(iii) domestic and utility articles, such as cOrubs, soap boxes and buttons. 
At tile public incjuiry, the manufacturers of plastic goods stated that, 
while ill principle they were agreeable to a programme of priority of 
production, they did not consider it practicable in the present condi¬ 
tions because of the limited market for industrial .goods. It is true 


that the domestic market for industrial plastic articles has not yet 
sufficiently developed, except in respect of articles required by railways 
and for electrical purposes. Bnt the plaslics manufacturers themselves 
recognised that llio low standard of living in this country -with the 
consequent restricted demand constitnt;e.s a handicap for the industry. 


We are. therefore, of the opinion that the oh.jective should be to produce 
indn.strial artielos and utility goods which eve in demand and are within 
purchasing power of the people rather than luxuries and novelty wares. 
We, therefore, recommend that steps should he taken, both by Govern¬ 
ment and the industry, for the formulation of a suitable programme of 
prioritv of production. Incidentally, this will also n,s. 9 ist the programms 
of ma\infnctin-e and regulation of imports of moulding powdera. 

(d) Eesenreh in plaMica .—It is hardly neeessar 3 >- for us to emphQsise 
that research both on synthetic and natural plastics is fundamental to 
the development of this industry. Tn view of the rapid pace at which 
oew type.s of s.vnthetie ppastics are being evolved and marketed all over 
the world, it is es.scntial for the Indian manufacturers of plastics to 
keep ahrea.st of technical developments in other coimtries. It is satis- 
■"acton- th.ot basic research is being conducted under the auspices of 
Gie Conneil of Scientific and Industrial Besearch. The Ministry of 
Tndnstrv and Supply, Government of Tridia, has also been taking a 
keen and continuous interest in the development of this indnstry 
on its technical side. Courses in plasties inanufaetnre are being con¬ 
ducted at the Department of Chemical Technologp' of the University 
of Bombay. -We also welcome the proposal to have a separate section 
loi- research in h'gh polymers, cellulose and other synthetic plastics in 
the National_ Chomic.al Lahoratorv to dea] the urgent practical 

problems facing the plastics industry. The establishment of two Cellu¬ 
lose Besearch Institutes to deal with problems of eellulo.se raw materials, 
recommende'l by the T’ancl on thi- Bayon Industry, should also go a 
long way assisting the industry. We wish, however, to point out 
t.mt the p,n.stic.s mdnstp- also must co-operate in such research schemes 
h> .setting aside fiimis for pilot plant experiments in order to introduce 
new matorials and processes. ® 


l^e'i ^rrhvirnl pcnsc'ene?.—Daek of ■+r-.-hT.h!:d 
luuulieap from which the indnstry m sufferincr! 


nersfviiiel is g, scrionn 
Both the memorandum 
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oi th# All-iudia PlahUcB JvlaiiiLfaL-turei'b' Associatiou and the liepoit of 
the Delegation of Plasties IVlauufaeturers to the United Kingdom and the 
United Ststes of America have laid stress on the importance of provid¬ 
ing adequate training in the technique of production of plastics. We 
have been informed that, under the Education Ministry’s scheme for 
technical training, it has been proposed that four students would be sent, 
during 19 id, to the Lnited Kingdom and the United States of America 
for training in various branches of the industry'', including cellulose pro¬ 
ducts and mould designing. It has also been suggested that during 
1950 one student should b(i sent abroad for training in mould designs of 
plastics. We welcome these measures and recommend that schemes of 
technical training in plastics should be continued in consultation with 
the plastics industry for the next five years. We have been informed that 
the Government cd India have under consideration the appointment of 
a suitable plastics expert to assist the manufacturers. We recommend 
that this proposal should be implemented without delay. 

(f) Necessity for prescribing standard specifications. —No standard 
specifications have been laid doAvn for the manufacture of moulding powders 
or for plasticware in this country. We understand that a few practical tests 
are being conducted by the only manufacturer of phenol-formaldehyde 
moulding powder for commercial purposes, namely, the Industrial Plastics 
Corporation, Uombiiy, before the potver is placed on the market. It has 
been stated that the proper standard for phenol-formaldehyde moulding 
powder for general purpose is B.S.S. 771 but that the Indian-made powder 
does not conform to any standard. In respect of plasticware also, no 
standards have yet been laid down. We have been informed that a Sub¬ 
committee of the Indian Standards Institution is engaged in working 
out specifications for electrical accessories. The Indian Stores Depart¬ 
ment has been the principal consumer of electrical accessories. We 
understand that it adopts the British Standard Specification. The 
Indian products do not, however, always come up to tliis standard. We 
recommend that early steps should be taken by the industry for the 
formulation and enforcement of proper standards both in respect of 
moulding powder and finished articles. 

(g) Classification of plastic articles in the Customs Tariff and main¬ 
tenance of adequate statistics of imports of such articles. —^As we have 
pointed out earlier, considerable difiiculty was experienced by us in 
aasessing the value and volume of imported plastics goods, including 
moulding powder, owing to the fact that at present, the figui’es show 
only the total value of imports from different countries of all plastic com¬ 
modities,. namely, raw-materials, semi-fabricated articles, and finisjhed 
articles. At present, pla,stic gootls fall under item 87 “ All other articles 
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mot o<.L«i wiM *peoi&ed, ” iu SMtium XXil of Um Firail iabodnk of tbc 
Indian Custom* Tarill (Thirtietii Iwiue}. Cii,:er tiiis item some celltilooe 
Motato, eellulose nitrate, eaaein., polystyrtne, mouldin^i^ potrdarB and 
r«in*, and semi-fabrieated articles such cs sheets, rods and tubes. But, 
aa will be seen from the extract in paragraph 22, some of the artiolaa 
made of plastic materials fall under different items according to their 
names. We consider it necessary to ascertain accurately the nature of 
competition from imports of goods in respect of which protection or a»- 
siatance has been or may be claimed in future. For the purpose of in¬ 
clusion in the Indian Customs Tariff as well ai for maintaining adequate 
statistics in the Aceoiuits relating to th? Sea-borne Trade and Narigatioa 
of India, we recommend that plastic- goods of all descriptions should be 
separately shown as indicated below ;— 

Plastics .— 

(A) Moulding pow'ders and resins -.— 

(i) Phenol-formaldehyde moulding powder ; 

(ii) Urea-formaldehyde moulding powder : 

(iii) Cellulose acetate, cellulose .nitrate, cellulose hatyrats ; 

(iv) Polystyrene ; casein ; 

(B) Semifabrit ated plastic materials :— 

(i) Sbects, tubes ami rod.-i ; 

(ii) Any other scmi-fabricatcd .uptvrial made of plaatie aot other¬ 

wise specified. 

(C) Finished plastic goods 

(i) Pftility articles ; soap l>oxes, combs, buttons, kaittiBg noodlos, 

fittings for umbrellas ; 

(ii) Industrial accessories: Electrieal n^oasBOTMa-—wall pMp, 

ceiling roses, switches, lamp boldai's ; 

(ni) Spectacle frame;} ; 

(iv) Any other article made of plaslie substancea not otherwine 

specified. 

The new' item comprising “ Plasties as shown above can conTenient- 
ly b* inoorporated as item 85(2) under the heading “ MisceUanorae Qoodo 
and Products not elsewhere included ” in Beotion XX of the Firrt 
Sohednle of the Indian CustoEas Tariff. 
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SECTION IV.—SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDA¬ 
TIONS. 

32. Our conclusions and recommendations may be summarised as 
under :— 

(1) The inquiry covers the followinp branches of the plastics in¬ 
dustry ; moulding powders and resins, semi fabricated materials, and 
finished articles of all descriptions. (Paragraph 2). 

(2) The economic development of the plastics industry is a matter 
of importance both on its oum account and because of it^ influence on 
the development and maintenance of basic chemical industries. (Para¬ 
graph 4). 

(3) The only type of moulding powder whose manufacture was 
undertahen duriug the last world war is phenol-formaldehyde powder, 
using imported raw materials. In the absence of the production of 
other moulding powders and semi-fabricated good.s, which in turn, 
depends upon a well-developed e.hemical industry supplying the neces¬ 
sary basic materials, only the moulding and fabricating sections of the 
industry, using imported raw materials, have been established. (Para¬ 
graph 5). 

(4) The estimated con.sumption of phenol-formaldehyde moulding 
powder in the country can be put at 1,000 tons in 1950, 15.00 tons in 
Iflfil, and 2,000 tons in 1952, (Paragraph 8). 

(5) The rated capacity of the only firm engaged in the manufacture 
of phenol-formaldehyde moulding powder on a commercial scale is 900 
tons per annum on the basi.s of working two shifts. (Paragraph 9). 

(6) It is in the ultimate interest of the moulding section of the 
pla.stlcs industry to use indigenous powder wherever possible, particular¬ 
ly for makirjg industrial articles whore durability counts more than the 
finish or the outward appearance. (Paragrtipli 10). 

(7) The difference between the fair selling price of the indigenous 
product and the lauded cost, without duty, of the imported phenol-for¬ 
maldehyde moulding powder does not justify an increase in the existing 
duty of 30 per cent, ad valorem. [Paragraph 15(b)l. 

(8) We recommend that in the absence of a fully-developed chemical 
industry sripplving the ba-sic raw' luaterials for the moulding powder 
section of thf industry, and in order to reduce the cost of production of 
moulding powder, the manufacturers of such powder should be allowed 
a refund of the whole of the duties payable on the principal raw 
mate’^ials used in the manufacture of the powder, namely, (i) phenol, 
(ii) formaldehyde, and (iiil hexaniine. which are : 25 per rent, standard 
on phenol ; 36 per cent, standard and 26 per cent, preferential on both 
formaldehyde and hexamiiie. [Paragraph 15(b)]. 
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(9) This refund of duty on raw materials should be granted, at the 
time of the importation of the raw materials on the recommendation of 
the D.G., I. and S., only to those manufacturers of moulding powder 
who produce a minimum of 200 tons of phenol-formaldehyde moulding 
powder per annum. [Paragraph 15(b)]. 

(10) The moulding powder section of the plasties industry fulfils 
the coiiditiou.s of eligibility for grant of protection or assistance. We 
3 'ecomraend that the existing revenue duty of 30 per cent, ad valorem 
should bo converted into an equivalent protective duty and the protec¬ 
tive duty kept in force until 31st March, 1953. [Paragraph 15(e)]. 

(11) The only unit manufacturing moulding powder on a commercial 
scale, namely, the Industrial Plasties Corporation, Bombay, should be con¬ 
verted into a public limited company at an early date. [Paragraph 15 
(e)]. 

(12) Having regard to the existence of large .stocks of imported 
phcnol-fonnaldehyde moulding powder at present in the country as well 
as to the need for consriwing foreign exchange, imports of phenol-for- 
maldeliycle moulding jmwder during 19-19 and 1950 should be permitted 
only to the extent of the diiTerenee between the indigenous demand on the 
one hand and the quantnan of prodm.tion and stocks of imported powder 
on the other. On this basis, no Ue.ence.s for import of phenol-formaldehyde 
powder should be issued for the remaining period of 1949. [Paragraph 
15(d)]. 

(1.3) Exccjit phenol-formaldehyde moulding powder, the raw mate¬ 
rials for the manufacture of plasties goods, namely, moulding powders 
and resins a.s well as semi-fahricated articles and moulds, are at present 
imported. (Paragraph 16). 

(14) The total demand for plastic-ware for the Lidian Union can 
be put at 4.000 tons per annum during the next three or four years ; of 
this total, nearly 75 per cent, would be for domestic and utility articles 
and about 25 per cent, for industrial articles, including electrical acces¬ 
sories. (Paragraph 18). 

(15) The rated capacity of the Indian moulding factories can be 
put at 4.000 tons of finished nlastic wa^’e per annum ; the actual produc¬ 
tion in 1948 was about 1,150 tons. (Paragraph 19). 

(16) Tndian-made plastic goods compare favourably with imported 
ones. There is, however, a certain amount of prejudice against Indian 
electrical accesgories. (Paragraph 30). 

(17) In view of the need to expand the domestic market for plastic 
goods, assistance to the industry should be given in other way» than by 
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an inerease in the import duty. An increase in the duty is not also justi¬ 
fied by the diiTereoee between the estimated fair selling price of in¬ 
digenous plastic-ware and its landed cost, [i’aragraph 29(a)]. 

(18) The section of the industiw manufaeturiiig plastic goods such 
as soap-boxes, combs and knitting needles, including spectacle frames, 
should be a3,sisted by the grant of a reduction iti import duty on such raw 
materials, both moulding powders and resins (other than phenol-formal¬ 
dehyde powder) and sami-fabrieated materials, as are not manufactured 
at present in the country, from the present level of dO per cent, ad valorem 
to 20 per cent, ad valorem. The raw materials coming under tln,s des¬ 
cription are; urea-formaldehyde moulding powder, polystrene cellulose 
acetate, cellulose nitrate, cellulose butyi-atc, polyvinyl chloride, casein, 
resins other than phenol-formaldehyde resin, sheet, rods and tubes. 
[Paragraphs 29(a) and 29(e)]. 

(19) In view of the fact that celluloid, raw, has been largely substi¬ 
tuted by polystyrene in the manufacture of dressing combs, the notifica¬ 
tions dbitod 9th llareh, 1946, and 1st Septcinber, 1918, granting exemp¬ 
tion of import duty on celluloid, raw for manufacturing dres.siug c.ombs, 
which now falls under item 87 of the First Schedule to the Indian Customs 
Tariff (Thirtieth Isisue), should be amended so as to be in accordanc.e with 
recommendation (18) above ; i.e., the rate of duty on celluloid, raw should 
be 20 per cent, ad valorem. [Paragraph 29(c) ]. 

(20) In respect of electrical accessories, such as wall phigs, switches, 
ceiling roses and lamj) holders, the existing revenue duty should be con¬ 
verted into a protective duty, the present preferential rate of 24 per cent, 
in respect of imports from the United Kingdom being increased to 30 
per cent, and the standard rate being adjusted in accordance with the 
terms of the Indo-F>riti,sh ‘Trade Agreement of 1939. The protective 
duties should be in force until 31st March, 1953. [Paragraph 29(b)]. 

(21) In regard to spectacle frames, the existing revenue duty of 20 
5 )er cent, should continue. [Paragraph 29(c)]. 

(22) There should he no restriction of imports of plastic-ware of all 
descriptions, except w'hen such restriction is necessary owing to balance 
of payments difficulties. [Paragraph 29(d)]. 

(23) The plastics industry is conducted on sound business lines. India 
possesses the resources necessary for the production of raAV materials re¬ 
quired for the sjmthetic pla.stics industry and has, in addition, an abund¬ 
ance of naturally occuring resins and resin-forming materials. In view 
of the close relation of the plastics industry with basic chemical industries 
whose development is vital to national security, it is in the country’s in¬ 
terest to grant protection or assistance to the plastics industry 
(Paragraph 80). 



(24) Our recommeudations in regard to the fates of duty on imports 
of phenol-formaldehyde moulding powder and plastic-ware as well as of 
raw materials for their manufacture, together with the existing rates, 
are sho^m below :— 
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(S5) Early step* should be taken to bring into operation th« 
scheme for the establishment of a central moulding powder factory, which 
will also coordinate the production of the existing umt as well as any 
new unit that may be established, so that economical production of various 
types of moulding powdera and resins can be undertaken in gradual 
stages in pursuance of a programme. [Paragraph 31(a)]. 

(26) In view of the necessity for standardisation of plasticware and 
rationalisation in its production, particularly in respect of industrial 
articles like electrical acees&sories, the scheme for having a central mould¬ 
making shop as part of the proposed Central Machine Tool Factory 
should receive early and favourable consideration of Government. 
[Paragraph 31(b)]. 

(27) In view of the low standard of living in the country and the 
consequent restricted demand for plasticware, the objective should be to 
produce industrial articles and utility goods which are in demand and 
are within the purchasing power of the people rather than luxuries 
and novelty wares. For achieving this objective, steps should betaken, 
both by Government and the industry, for the formation of a suitable 
programme of priority of production of plastic goods. [Paragraph 
31(c)]. 

(2S) In view of the rapid pace at which new types of synthetic 
plastics are being evolved and marketed all over the world, it is essential 
that Indian manufacturers of plasties should keep abrca.st of technical 
developments in other countries. [Paragraph 31 (d)]. 

(29) The plastics industry must eo-operate in the various schemes 
of research in plasties by setting aside funds for pilot plant experiments 
in order to introduce new materials and processes. [Paragraph 31(d)]. 

(30) The Education Ministry’.s scheme of sending students to the 
United Kingdom and the United States of America for training in various 
branches of the plastics industry, including cellulose products and mould- 
designing, should be continued. The proposal of the Government of 
India to appoint a suitable plastics expert to assi.st the manufaeturere 
should be implemented without delay. [Paragraph 31 (e)]. 

(31) Early steps should be tnken by tbe industrv for the formulation 
and enforcement of proper standards both in respect of moulding powder 
and finished articles, [Paragraph 31(f)]. 

(82) In view of the difficulty of ascertaining accurately the natnre 
of competition from import^i of plastie goods in the absence of adequate 
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Btatistics, it is necessary that plastic goods of all descriptions should b# 
separately shown in the Indian Customs Tariff and in the Statistics re¬ 
lating to the Sea-borne trade and Navigaiion of India as sho^ra in para¬ 
graph 31(g). 

33. Acknowledgments.—The Board wishes to record its appre¬ 
ciation of the co-operation given by representatives of the industry. The 
Board’s thanks are also cine to Mr. N. Srinivasan, Deputy Development 
Officer, Ministry of Industry and Supply, Mr. K. Narasimhan, Assistant 
Collector of Customs, Bombay, Mr. S. S. Mehta, Technical Adviser 
attached to the Board, and Mr. S. V. Eajan, Cost Accountant, for their 
assistance at various stages of the inquiry. 

G. L. MEIITA, President. 

B. V. NARAYANASWAMY, Member. 

R. DORAISWAMY, Secretary. 

Bombay, the 12th August, 1949. 
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APPENDIX I 
[Tide paragraph 3(a)]. 

List of persons, firms, associations and others to whom qne.stionnaires were 
issued and' from whom memoranda or replies were received. 

In addition to all the Provincial Governments and Chambers of Commerce, 
questionnaires were issued to the following producers, consumers, importers and 
associatioiis known to he directly connected with the industry. 

(•) Those who replied or sent memoranda. 

(I) Those who are not interested. 

Producers :— 

*1. AH India Plastics Manufacturers’ Association,Podar Chambers,Parsee 
Bazar St., Bombay. 

t2. Alembic Chemical Works Company, Ltd., Baroda. 

3. All India Glass Works, 111, Bliandari St., Bombay. 
t4. Angelo Bros., Ltd., P.O. Box 68, Calcutta. 
f5. Ashwinoid, Godbnnder Eo.ad, Jogesbwari, Bombay. 

16. Alema Plastics, Dohad. 

7. Agfa Plastic.s, Mriiiarani Koad, Indore. 

*8. All India Optical Association, Cio Takandas, H. Kataria, 172, Hornby 
Road, Bombay. 

9. Avacum, Lloyds Building, Dougall Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay. 

*10. Bliaiat Plasties Ltd, (5 Old Post OfiBce St., Calcutta. 

11. Bright. Bros,, Ltd., 16fi-A, Tardco Ed.. Bombay. 

12. Bharat Industries, 397-A, Lamington RcL, Bombay 4. 

*13. Bharadia Plastic Industries, .Tamnng.ar. 

14. Oipra Bakelile Co., Routwodi Mughul Lane, Bombay. 

*16. Combined Services, 4-C, Connaught Place, New Delhi. 
fl6. Kanpur Industries, Civil Line.?, K.aniuir, 

17. Collins & Co., 144, Hornby Rd., Fort Bombay. 

•18. Dominion Pliistics IndTistrics, Chowpatty Chambers, Sandhurst Bridg.. 
Bombay, 7. 

19. Dhiraj Pen Manufacturing Co., Ltd-, 15, Shamset St., Bombay 2. 
*20. Electrical & Allied Industries (Travancorc) Ltd., Electric House, 
Cantt., Trivandrum. 

21. Forwardi Industrial Works, Ltd., Sara-swati Bha.van, Kama Koad, 

Ghatkojiar. 

22. Gcnnania Brass Factory, Asbapura Rond, P.B. No. 7, ,7amnagar. 

23. Great India Plastics, 70 Dadlscth Agiari I/ane, Bombay. 

24. Ganesh Electric Engineering, Janmabhooini Chambers Fort, Bombay. 
2.5. Govt. Electric. Factory, Mysore Road, Bangalore City. 

*26. Hindustan Plasties Ltd., Podmr Chambers, Parsee Bazaar St., Bombay. 
*27. Hindustan Plastic Company, 8 Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta. 

*28. Hindustan I’bistics Tndu.strtes, 26-4 Samuel St,, Vadgadi, Bombay, 
*29. Hind Pla.stie Works LM.. 16 Pagcjmnalty St., Calcutta, 7. 

30. H. Dutta & Sons (India Oil Plastics Ltdi.,) 15-Clive St., Calcutta. 
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3i. H. Eaney & Sons, Sambavft Chambers, Sir P. M, Ed., Port, Bombay. 

*32. Indian Electrical Manul'acturers' Association, 23-il3, Netaji Subhaa 
Eoad, Calcutta. 

*33. Indian Plastic Ltd., Imperial Bani; Annexe, Bank St., Port, Bombay, 

*34. India Moulding Co., C-2, Bharat Bhavan, Chittaranjan Avenue, Cal¬ 
cutta . 

*35. India Reconstruction Corporation, Kanpur. 

*36. India Electric Works, Ltd., Diamond Harbour Ed., Behala, 24 Par- 
gsnas. 

37. Indian Industrial Go., Routwadi, Mnhim, Bombay. 

38. .T. J. Eng. Co., 22, Gowalia Tank Road, Bombay 26. 

t39. Jessore Comb Industry Co., 2 Musalmanpara liUne, Calcutta. 

*40. Kay Eng. Co., Kapurthala. 

41'. Kiran Fountain Pen Co., Sham.cet St., Javeri Baaar, Bombay. 

*42. Laxmi Plasties, Kapadgaon Village, Plialton State, Lonand, M.S.M 
Ely. 

43. L. K. Plasties, 7 Eros Building, Churcligate St., Bombay. 

•44. Mhatre Pen & Plastic Industries, 182 Gaiwadi, Girgaum, Bombay 4. 

*45. Maniar Pla.stics Indiistrie.s, 63-3rd Bhoiwada, Bombay 2. 

46. Mould-o Plast 'Works, Dadiseth Road, M.alad, Bombay. 

47. Mahendra Pla.5tics, 40, Girgaum Ed., Bombay 4. 

48. Karan Products, Post Box 118, Ahmcdnbad. 

*49. Kational Eng. & ElectToplafing 'Works, 5th Khetwadi, 9th Lane, 
Khetrvadi Back Ed., 'Bombay 4. 

*50. National Moulding Co., .20 Upper Chitpur Kd.. Calcutta. 

51. National Plastic & Allied Industries, Kitab Mahal, Hornby Ed., 
Bombay. 

*52. New Era Mfg. Co'., Ltd., Palghat. 

*53. Osbam Industries, 302, Kalhade\'i Road, Bombay 2. 

*54. Oriental Plastic Corpor.aticn, Agra Road, Ghatkopar, G. I. P. Ely., 
Bombay. 

*55. Plastic p 7 'oducts l,tdi.. Kamla Tourer, P.O. Box 2-5, Kanpur. 

56. Panchal Steel & Bakolitc Industries Ltd., Dhobi Ghat, Tulsmadi, Tardeo, 
Borah.ay. 

*.57, Pioneer PI’.site Works. 16, Bro.iodnlal St., C,alcut,ta. 

*58. Plastic & Indiustrial Corpovat'on Ltd. Post Box No. 1030, Amar Build¬ 
ing, Sir P.M. Road. Bombay. 

*50. Pln.stics Manufacturers, 4.3 Sir Herji’ani Goenkii St., Calcutta. 

*60, Plastics AToulders Ltd., 67-P Neta.ii Subbas Rond. CLilcutta. 

•61. Plastic Aletfd Monlding Co.. Lalgir Mansion. Harvey Ro.adi, Bombay. 

*62. Pr.‘ika h Meta] Works, 50. 2nd. Duhash T.nne, Vitbarobai Fatel Ed., 
Bombay 4. 

*63. Prestolite. Glrodbunder Ed . Andiberi, Bomb.ay. 

64. F. M. 'Wi.sbkeor & Co„ Opd Cothn F-Teb.euEre Bld>:., K'nlbadevi Ed., 
Bombay, 

6,5. Plastico, 235-37. Walkerh'trar Rd., Bombay, 

66. Premraj Hazarimull, 8 Santhu Mullick Ijane, Calcutta. 
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07. IJrajesh Plastic Industries, 61 Sonawalla Estate, Qprsgaon (East), Bom¬ 
bay. 

*6S. Plastic Products of India Ltd., 251, Bh'awanipetL, .Satara City. 

•69. Eubaco Industries, Behraniji Mansion, Sir P. M. Road, Bombay. 
70. Sri Lakshmana Plastic Works, Karanthai, Tanjore. 

71., Star Bakelite Mfg., Co., Dbobi Talao, Bombay. 

•72. Swadiesbi Industries Ltd., 33 Netaji Sublias Road, Calcutta. 

*73. Synthetic Moulders Ltd., 11 Armenian St,, Calcutta. 

*74. Swastik Plastic Products, 513 Shanwar, Poona 2. 

75. Sardar Plasties Industries, Mongeri St., Thana, Bombay. 

*76. The Industrial Plastics Corporation (TIPCO), 20, Apollo, St., Fort, 
Bombay. 

*77,. Universal Plastic Products, 11 Worli Road, Bombay. 

Importers. 

I- Atlantis (East) Ltd., 41 Chowruighee Road, Calcutta. 

2. Abd^ Karim Esufally, Abdul Rehman St., Bombay. 

3. Asian Textiles, Kermani Bldg., Sir P. M. Road, Bombay. 

4. Arco Agencies, 35 Eaghunath Dadaji St., Off Gunbow St., Fort 

Bpmbay. 

•6. Biakelite (India): Ltd., United Life Bldg., Sir P- M. Road, Bomr 

bay. 

0. British Paints (India) Ltd-,, P.B. 738, Calcutta. 

7. British Electric Insulating Co. Ltd., 33 Forbes St., Bombay. 

8 . Dadaji Dhackjee & Co., Shree Pant Bhuvan, Sandhurst Bridge, 

B|Ombtay 7. 

9. Devdaa Nandlal, Abdul Rehman St., Bombay. 

10. Dajnania Trading Co., Lohar Chawl, Bombay. 

11. Electricals (India) Ltd., 24-B, Hamam St., Bombay. 

*12. Electric Merchants’ Association, Bhangwadi, Kalbadevi Rd., 
Bombay. 

*13. F. W. Pollack, Marino Villa, Wodehpuse Road), Bombay. 
tl4. G. Atherton and Co., 28 Apollo St., Fort, Bombay. 

115. Qovendram Bros., Seksaria Chambers, Meadow St., Bombay. 

•10. Hindustan Plastics Ltd., Podar Chambers, Parsec Bazar St, 
Bombay, 

•17. Indian Plastics Ltd., Imperial Bank Annexe, Bank St., Fort, 
Bombay. 

•IS. Imperial Chemical Industries, Dougall Rd., Ballard Estate, Bom¬ 
bay. 

19. Industrial Plastics & Moulding Co., Vithal Sayana Bldg., Bombay. 

2 . 

20. Jiwatnam Kundamnul, Kalbadevi Road, Bombay. 

21. Karimbhiby Dohadwalla. Abdul Rehman St., Bombay. 

22. Kekubhai Govindji, 132., Kika St, Bombay 4. 

23. Kodak Ltd., Kodak House, Hornby Road, Bojhbay. 

24. Modi Modi Co., Hamam St., Bombay.' 

25. Mjahmed Ahmed, Abdul Rehman St., Bombay. 

26. Manubbai & Co., Vithalwadi, Bombay. 
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27. Itutmed Ahmed Bros., Cutlery Bazar, Bombay. 

28. Metal Boi Co., of India Ltd., B 2 Hide Road, Kiddwpore. 

29. Monsanto Chemicals Ltd., Cjo B. K. Duudas & Co., Jehangir Wadia 

Bldg., Mahatma Gandhi Rd., Bombay. 

30. blew York Trading Co., Bombay Mufuai Annexe, Bombay. 

31. P. M. Wishkoor, & Co., 0pp. Cotton Exchange Bldg., Kalbadevi 

Rd. Bombay 2. 

32. Pierce Leslie & Co,, Ltd., Alleppcy, Travancore. 

33. Prestman Ltdi., Great Social Bldg., Sir P. M. Rd., Bombay. 
t34. Rajsi Brothers, 0pp. Electric House, Colaba Causeway, Bombay. 

35. Sanghani & Co., 128-17 Abdul Kehman St., Bombay 3. 

36. Scott & Pickstoek Ltd,, 2 Clive Ghat St., Calcutta. 

37. Shaxma Trading Co., Lobar Cbawl, Bombay. 

38. Sbamsunder Kisbandas & Co., Ltd., 45j47 Devkaran Mansion, 

Princess St., Bombay. 

•39. ITrinify Electric S 3 nidieate, Princess St., Bombay. 

40. Ter,a Trading, Ashok Bldg., Princess St., Bombay 2- 

41. Universal Trading, Co., 79 Priuecss St., Bombay. 

42. Uppal & Company, Roshantira Road, Sabzimundi, Delhi. 

*43. Volkart Brothers, Graham Road, BMlaJd Estate, Bombay. 

Consumers. 

1. Aryan Brush Co., Lantin Chambers, Dalai St., Bombay. 

•2. Bombay Silk Mills, Colaba, Bombay. 

3. Bombay Agency, Bombay. 

*4. Bombay Stationery Alart. Sii- P. M, Rond, Bombay. 

*5. Crompton Parkinson (Yvorks) Ltd., Haines Rd., Bombay. 

*6. Cipla, Bclnsis Eoa.i, Bombay. 

7. D. D. Italia, Shamsett St., JLaveii Bazar, Bombay. 

*8. Group Laboratories (India) Ltd., Mahhu, Bombay. 

9. Idea] Agencies, 233 Abdul Rehman St., 0pp. Sutar Cbawl, Bombay, 
blay. 

tTO. Kaycee Industries, Asiau Bldg., Ballard Estate, Bombay. 

•ll. Manubhai & Co., 94 V'ithalwadi, Kalbadevi Rd., Bombay. 
tl2. Ra.isi Brothers, Farm House, 0pp. Electric House, Colaba Causeway, 
Bombay. 

'^13. P. Framrose & Sons, 11, Bank St., Fort Bombay. 

14. Shree Shakti Alills, Haines Rd., Bombay. 
tl6. Swadiesbi Co-operative Stores, Sir P. M. Roadi, Bombay. 

*16. Tata Oil Mills, Ltd., Bruce St., Fort, Bombay. 

*17,. Universal Trading Co., 79, Princess St., Bombay 2. 

18. Uppal & Co., Rosliaiiara Rd., Sabzimundi, Delhi. 

Officials. 

*1. I). G. I. & S,, New Delhi. 

*2. Deputy Development Offieer (Electricals), D. G. I. & S., New Delhi. 
*3. Direotor, Indian Lac Research Institute, Ranchi. 
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APPEiroiX 11 


[Vide paragraph 3(c)]. 

Statement showing the dates of visit to, factories by the President, M»mbsr\s, 
Secretary and other Officers of the Board, 


Serial 

No. 

Name and location of the 
factory. 

Date of visit. 

By whom visited. 

1 

Indian Plastics Ltd., Bombay .. j 

6tb April, 1949 

President, Dr. Naidu, Mr. 

Rahman and Secretary. 

2 

Hindustan Plastics, (Jorcgaon, | 
Bombay ,, 

6th May, 1949 

Do. 

3 

Tipco, Bombay 

17th May, 1949 

Do. 

4 

Right Brothers Ltd., Bombay 

26th May, 1949 

Do. and Aestt, 
Secretary. 

6 

Dominion Plastics Ltd., Bombay 

17th June, 1949 

i 

Do. President Secretary and 
Mr. S. S. Mehta. 

6 

Tipco, Bombay 

1 4th April, 1949 

Mr, S. S. Mehta and Mr. S. V. 
Rajan. 

7 

Indian Plastics Ltd., Bombay 

8th April, 1949 

Do. 

8 

Hindustan Plasties Ltd., Bombay 

18th April, 1949 

Do. 

0 

Dominion Plastics Ltd., Bombay 

21st April, 1949 

Do. 

10 

Bright Brothers Ltd., Bombay 

28th April, 1949 

Do. 

11 




Government Electno Factory, 
Bangalore 

2nd May, 1949 

Do. 

12 

Plastic Products Ltd., Kanpur 

18th May, 1949 

Do, 

13 

Plastio Moulders Ltd. CaL 
cutta 

26tb May, 1949 

Do. 






APPENDIX III 


[Vid$ parag:raph 8(o)]. 

of pvromt v>ho attended th$ public inquiry on and 16fft Juno 1949 
and who were eacminei by the Board. 


PBomrosBS 
I. Mr, B. D. Garwara 


2. 

3. 

„ S. Viswanath 
„ G. R. Bhide .. 

j .. iUpmanting 

Dominion Plasties Industries, Chowpatty 

A 

„ B. K. Chinohliku 

Chambers, Sandhurst Bridge, Bombay—7 

5. 

M T. W. Bhojvaoi 

» 

Bright Brothers Ltd., 15d-A Tardeo Boad, 

A 

„ C. P. Hanj .. 

• • rt 

Bombay—7. 

The Electrical & Allied Industries (Travan- 

7, 

J. V. Rula .. 

* • »♦ 

ooro) Ltd., Electriu Ilonse, Cantt. Tri¬ 
vandrum. 

Hindustan Plastics Ltd., Podar Chambers, 

S. 

„ B. D. Vidyarthi 

• * >4 

109-Parsi Bazar, Port, Bombay. 

Indian Electric Manufacturers’ Association, 

8. 

„ Raj Naialn .. 

• ♦ *» 

23-B Nctaji Subhas Boad, Calcutta. 

Indian Plasties Ltd., Imperil Bank Avenue 

10. 

„ 8. P. Khosla 

1 .. 

Bank Street, Fort, Bombay. 

Kay Engineering Co., Ltd., Kapurthala. 

11. 

12. 

„ A. B. Khosla 
,, Nariaodai 

h. 

The Plastic Products Ltd., Kamala Tower, 

13. 

„ M. K. Bamohandani 

♦ ♦ »» 

P. 0. Bos, 26 Kanpur. 

The Plastic & Industrial Oorpn. Ltd., Amar 

14. 

,, S, B. Poddar 

• ♦ »• 

Building, Sir P. M. Road, Bombay. 
Swadeshi Industries Ltd., 33, Netaji Subhu 

15. 

„ P. H. Sidhwa & \ 

• • »» 

Boad, Calcntta, 

The Industrial Plastics Copra. Ltd., 20, 

18. 

„ B. M. Thakkar j 


Appollo St., Fort, Bombay. 

17. 

„ Q. ZuelahaoT 

• * »* 

Universal Plastic Products, 11, Worli Boad, 

18. 

„ G. L. Qhia .. 


Bombay 1. 

Bubako Industries, Bebramji Mansion, Sir 

19. 

„ G. Khemaoi .. 


P. M. Road, Bombay. 

National Moulding Co., Ltd., 20 Upper 

80. 

„ A. B. Nioholwm 

• • •» 

Chitpur Road, Calcutta. 

Plastic Motal, Lalgir Mansion, Harvey Bead, 

ai. 

„ N. D. Italia 

P» 

Bombay. 

Star Bakelito Mfg. Co., Dhobi Talao, 

1. 

2. 

IpOBIBBa 

Mr. M. 0. Modi 1 

„ J. B. Shah .. 1 


Bombay. 

Sleotrlo Merchant* Association, 35, Bhang- 

3. 

„ S. B. Sbarma j 


wadi, Kalba Devi, Bombay. 

A 

5. 

„ K. N. Bengali J 

„ J. Pemandes. . ^ 


BakoUte (India) Ltd., United Life BIgd., Sir 

e. 

„ D. K. Sobini J 

► . . „ 

P. M. Boad, Bombay. 

7. 

„ A. Eeown .. 

• • fF 

Imperial Cbemioal Industries (India) Ltd., 

$. 

„ T. SVandaen 

« ■ n 

Dongall Road,, Ballard Estate, Bombay. 
Larsen & Toubro Ltd., J. ^ BoU^g, 

0. 

„ T. H. KataiSa 

Ballard Estate, Bombay. 

.. „ Takanda* H. B^taria, i72-Homby Boad, 

10. 

„ H. 0. Kijavan 

* • W 

Fort, Bombay. 

Combined Service*, 4, C, Oonaanght PI***, 

11. 

^ F. a Mabra 

• • n 

New DelhL 

Delhi Optleal Co., Dellu. 
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APPENDIX m—««ai. 

COKSVHBM 

., RepreBemtinj Chemical Industrial and Phannaoentiaai 
Laboratories Ltd., Belaais Road, Bombay. 

„ Cormpton Parkinson (Works) Ltd., Hainoa 

Road, Bombay. _ 

Manubhal & Co., 94 Vithalwadi, Kalba Den 
Road, Bombay. 

Ol'FIOIAI.S 

1. Mr. N. Srinivasan .. ... Directorate General of Indnstriee and Sap* 

pUes, New Delhi. 

3. „ K. Narasimhan .. >, Ctolleotor of Customs, Bombay. 

Otrbm. 

1. Mr. D. M. TriTedl .. Work* Bombay. 


1. Ur. A. Gupta 

2. „ W. I. George.. \ 

3. „ V. V. Dlmmo j 

4. „ Champaklal .. 



{Vide paragraph 19). 

Statement showing the rated capacity and actual production of Plasticware by firms which replied to the Board's 

questionnaire 
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